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L  ATS    £  ^  B  L  E  S 

Iraq  abolished  20-percent  import  duty  on  -heat  for  a  period  of  8 
month  spinning  November  24,  1940.    Effective  same  date,  importation 
of  wheat  "became  subject  to  control  by  license. 


United  Kingdom  Ministry  of  Agriculture  indicated  that  domestic 
acreage  of  winter  wheat  was  considerably  expanded  for  1941  crop  and  bhat 
seeding  conditions  had  been  generally  satisfactory. 


Finland  19*40  production  within  to  re  sent  boundaries  reported  as 
follows,  with  1939  figures  for  previous  territory  in  -arentheses: 
Iheat,  5,93^,000  bushels  (8,341^000);     rye  10,590,000  (13, 031,000); 
bane'-  7  !073 ,000  (^219,000);     cats  41, oSl, 000  (5^,973,000);  and 
potatoes  55,850,000  (57,172,000)  bushels. 


Tie  Liverpool  (England)  Cotton  Association  adopted  on  November  27 
new  forms  of  futures  contract  effective  December  2  whereby  there,  mil 
be  12  delivery  months  for  each  type  of  cotton  instead  02  one  as  m  re- 
cent  weeks. 


German  19U0  hop  crop  in  old  Reirh  reported  at  22  million  pounds 
and  in  thT&Idetenland  at  10  million  pounds,  the  total  of  32  million 
Pounds  comparing  with  37  million  pounds  produced  in  1939..   Ox  the  old. 
Reich,   t"e  Hallertau  district  accounted  for  about  15  million  pounds, 
and  in  the  Sudetenland  the  Saaz  district  produced  about  7-7  million 
pounds.    In  addition,  the  Protectorate  of  Bohemia  and  Moravia  produced 
G  million  rounds  as  against  S.5  in  19^9,  and.  about  2.8  million  pounds 
are  reported  to  have  been  added  to  the  crop  of  Greater  Germany  by  tne 
acquisition  of  Alsace.    Both  quantity  and  quality  of  the  total  German 
crop  characterized  as  satisfactory. 


Soanish  Ministry  of  Industry  and  Commerce  has  advised  that  no 
embargo^n-ai^cnds  erdsts  but  that  no  equalization  of  ^es^win  *e 
allowed  S-oanish  exporters  on  shipments  to  the  United  States  to  compen 
sate  for  difference  between  S-oanish  and  international  values. 


t|<    *    #    *    *    *  * 
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GRAINS 

MILll-iLTi-I-VMZL'.T-PPJCE  GUARAitfTt 
E1SUI-IEJD  IH  ARGENTINA  

The  Argentine  Government  on  November  21,  1940,  again  established  . 
a  fixed  minimum  price  for  wheatj  according  to  information  received  in  the 
Office  of  j?o reign  Agricultural  Relations.     The  Grain  Board  was  authorized 
to  "begin  purchasing  the  wheat  on  December  1  at  6*75  pesos  per  quintal 
(54.70  cents  per  "bushel  at  the  official  rate  of  exchange)  delivered  at 
Buenos  Aires.     This  method  of  aiding  grain  producers  has  "been  employed  off 
and  on  in  Argentina  since  November  1933,  when  the  Grain  Board  Was  first 
set  up  with  •authority  -to  purchase'  all  the  wheat  offered  by  the  farmers  at  . 
a  fixed  price  and  to  handle  all  other  Government  transactions  in  grain, 
such  as  storing  and  selling  for  export.     The  first  minimum  price  fixed, 
however,  was  limited  to  purchases  for  export,  and  farmers  were  left  free 
to  sell  their  wheat  in  an  open  market  if  they  desired  to  do  so.    With  the 
outbreak  of  the  present  European  War,  Argentine  wheat  quotations  soon  ad- 
vanced beyond  the  price  fixed  at  that  time,  and  it  was  abolished  late  in 
1939  to  avoid  speculation. 

The  present  legislation  includes  several  features  that  differentiate 
it  from  the  eo.rlier  measures  in  force.    Among  them  is  the  provision  that 
wheat  will  be  resold  to  millers  at  a  higher  price,  which  was  set  at  9  pesos 
per  quintal  (72.93  cents  per  bushel).    For  any  wheat  already  bought  and  for 
future  purchases  from  sources  other  than  the  Grain  Board,  the  miller?  are 
required  to  pay  to  the  Board  2.25  pesos  per  quintal  (18.23  cents  per  bushel) 
or  the  difference  between  the  quaranteed  price  to  farmers  and  the  price  at 
which  millers  must  buy  from  the  Board.     In  this  way,  the  Government  is 
passing  on  to  the  milling  industry  part  of  the  expense  involved  in  maintain- 
ing the  price  guaranty  to  farmers. 

Another  new  feature  is  the  authority  given  the  ''.heat  Board  to  exact 
from  growers  a  promise  not  to  increase  the  wheat  acreage  next  year.  Rur- 
thermore,  they  must  agree  to  reduce  it  by  as  much  as  10  percent  if  so 
requested. 

The  problem  of  handling  surplus  wheat  supplies  in  the  marketing  season 
opening  January  1,  1941,  promises  to  be  more  complicated  for  the  Argentine 
V/heat  Board  than  was  anticipated  earlier  in  the  season.     With  the  1940-41 
acreage  sown  now  placed  only  1.5  percent  below  that  of  1939-40,  and  trade 
estimates  forecasting  an  increasingly  favorable  outturn,  the  exportable  sur- 
plus will  be  correspondingly  increased.     In  addition,  stocks  of  old-crop  v/heat 
were  again  "revised  upward,  as  of 'November  IS,  to  10,351,000  bushels,  after 
having  been  placed  at  less  than  7  million  bushels  on  October  11,  which  in- 
dicates a  small  carry-over  from  this  season. 
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ARGEIOTIUS  GBAIIT  ACES  AGES 
EEVISDD  UPTJAED  

The  1940-41  acreages  sown,  to,  grains  in-  Argentina,  according  to  the 
third  official  estimate  of  November  22,  were  all  larger  than  indicated 
earlier  this  year  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  wheat  area,,  above  those 
of  1939-40.     VJheat  seedings  .were  placed  at  17,559,000  acres  as  compared 
with  17,333,000  acres  in  1939-40,  and  the  rye  acreage  was  estimated  at 
2,750,000  acres  as  against 2,296,000  last  year.     The  areas  devoted  to  feed 
grains  were  revised  to  3,899,000  acres  in  the  case  of  oats  and  to  2,141,000 
acres  for  "barley  as  compared  with  3,446,000  and  2,121,000  acres,  respect- 
ively, reported  in  1939-40. 

AHGEHTIHA.:    Acreage  sown  to  grains,  average  1933-34  to 
1937-38,  annual  1938-39  to  1940-41  . 


:  Average      ;  ;                       :  , 

Crop          :  1933-34  to     :  1938-39  j      1939-40  1940-41 

 !       1937-38  j  |  j  

:  1,000  acres  :  1,000  acres  \  1,000  acres  :  1,000  acres 

Wheat   18,531      '•  20,858  :        17,833      .:  17,569 

Eye   2,350       j  2,254  :          2,296      ■  2,751 

Oats   3,461       j  3,361                 3,446       ;  3,899 

Barley                      •  1,871      S  2,053  j,        2,121  2,139 


Compiled  from  official  sources. 


WliJTER  BEEAD-GSAin  SEEDIHGS 
SEDUCED  IS  CA1TADA  ...  ..  .   .  , 

The  first  estimate  of  the  Canadian  acreages  sown  to  bread  grains 
this  fall  for  harvest  in  1941  showed  a  reduction  of  32  percent  for  Winter 
wheat  and  16  percent  for  winter  rye,  according  to  the  Dominion  Bureau  of 
Statistics.     Seedings  of  winter  wheat  were  placed  at  555,000  acres  as 
against  815,200  acres  sown  last  fall.     The  area  sown  to  winter  rye  was 
estimated  at  693,600  as  compared  with  317,400  acres'  sown  for  the  1940  crop. 

All  the  .winter  wheat  of  Canada.,  which  amounts  to  about  5  percent 
of  the  total  crop,  is  grown  in  the  Province  of  Ontario.     The  decrease  in 
the  area  sox-m  this  fall  was  attributed  to  a  shortage  of  labor  and  to  a 
prolonged  period  of  rainy  weather.,  which  delayed  the  harvesting  of  crops 
and  in  some  cases  resulted  in  too  much  soil  moisture  for  fall  plowing.  The 
fields  are  reported  to  show  a  great  variation  in  crop  development,  and  the 
condition  figure  of  October  31  was  pla,ced  at  91  percent  of  the  long-time 
average  yield  per  acre  as  compared  with  98  last  year. 
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Winter  rye  accounts  for  78  percent  of  the  total  Canadian  crop.  It 
is  grown  in  the  Prairie  Provinces  as  well  as  in  Ontario.     Over  half  of  the 
crop  is  produced  in  the  Province  of  Saskatchewan,  where  seedings  were  about 
19  percent  belo^  the  490j900  acres  sown  last  fall.    Manitoba  alone  reported 
a  full  acreage  as  compared  with  last  sepson,  but  the  condition  figures  for 
all  three  Prairie  Provinces  were  considerably  better  on  October  31  than 
last  year.     The  total  Canadian  crop  was  olaeed  93  percent  of  the  long- 
time average  yield  per  acre  as  compared  with  75  last  year. 


JAPANESE  WHEAT  PRODUCTION 

PLACED  ABOVE  THAT  OF  LAST  YEAH  .   .  . 

The  final  official  estimate  of  the  1940  wheat  crop  of  Japan  was 
placed  at  66,134,000  bushels  from  2, ''.'62,000  acres,  according  to  the  office 
of  the  American  agricultural  attach^  at  Shanghai,  as  compared  with- 
61,086,000  bushels  from  1,827,000  ae-es  reported  for  1939.    In  spite  of 
the  higher  production  estimates  officially  released  for  1939  and  1940,  the 
wh?at  supply  at  Tokyo  does  not  appear  plentiful,  it  is  said,  but  no  impor- 
tation is  expected  to  be  permitted  by  the  Government  in  the  ne- r  future 
because  of  the  scarcity  of  exchange* 

The  cost  of  producing  wheat  in  1940  is  reported  to  have  been  22.5 
percent  greater  than  in  1339,  according  to  a  survey  by  the  Imperial  Agri- 
cultural Association,  and  the  official  maximum  price  is  considered  in- 
sufficient to  cover  the  total  production  cost.     On  October  11,  the  Govern- 
ment therefore  announced  that  wheat  production  would  be  subsidized  in  order 
to  offset  any  loss  to  the  farmers  and  to  encourage  an  expansion  in  -'heat 
growing. 

The  publication  of  official  trade  data  is  no  longer  permitted  in 
Japan,  but  press  reports  state  that  additional  wheat  supplies  were  allotted 
to  the  principal  mills  as  a  result  of  increased  demand.     Wheat  and  flour 
prices  on  November  1  were  unchanged  from  those  reported  for  September  1 
(see  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets  for  November  4,  1940). 

During  the  10  years,  July-June  1930-31  to  1939-40,  the  apparent 
domestic  utilization  of  wheat  in  Jar^n  averaged  nearly  47  million  bushels. 
Almost  half  the  total  supply  in  1330-31  represented  imports  of  foreign 
wheat  and  flour,  but  imports  h^ve  steadily  declined  since  that  year,  and 
in  1937-38  Japan  became  a  net  exporter  of  whept  in  the  form  of  flour. 
With  a  crop  of  the  size  indicated  by  the  1940  estimate*  it  would  appear 
that  Japan  has  reached  self-sufficiency  in  wheat,  but  domestic  requirements 
in  1940-41  may  be  increased  by  the  substitution  of  ivheat  for  rice,  and 
importation  may  take  place,  particularly  if  the  export  demand  for  flour  is 
strong  during  the  current  marketing  year. 
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JAPAN:    Wheat,  including  flour,  supply  and  disappearance, 


1930-1940 


Wheat  ; 

Utilization 

Year 

Imports    a/  jl 

Total 

flour  | 

( ignoring 

•of  ' 

Production 

supply 

exports  • 

changes 

harvest 

W.neat 

Fl  our 

a/  : 

in  stocks) 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1 ,000 

bushels 

bushels 

bushel's 

bushels 

bushels  ! 

bushels 

1930   

30,887.' 

24,813 

529 

56 , 229 

7,953 

48,276 

1931  .... 

32,304 

29,712 

264 

62,280 

7,592 

54,688 

1932  .... 

32,768 

18,802 

29 

51 , 599 

15,092 

36,507 

1933   

40,410 

16,504 

60 

56,974 

12,795 

44,179 

1934   

47,660 

17,924 

59 

65,643 

16,418 

49,225 

193o  .... 

48,718 

14,503 

519 

63,740 

10,131 

53, 609 

1936   

45,192 

7,789 

1,099 

54,080 

4,43? 

i  49,648 

1937   

50,410 

4,619 

74 

55,103 

13,275 

;  41,828 

1933   

45,244 

1,282 

1 

46,527 

10,490 

•  36,037 

1939   

61,086 

b/  6,016 

374 

67,476 

1  13,820 

■  53,656 

1940   

66,134 

Corn-oiled  from  official  sources  except  as  noted.    Flour  converted  to  wheat 
on  the  basis  of  1  barrel  equals  4.5  bushels.  . 
a/  July-June  marketing  year.. 

b/  Estimate  of  the  office  of  the  American  agricultural  attache,  Shanghai. 


PERU  STRESSES  RICE 
SELF-SUFFICIENCY  .   .  . 

Peru,  which  has  been  a  net  importer  of  rice  for  the  nast  5  years, 
is  striving  to  increase-  production  in  order  that  the  country  may  again 
be  self-sufficient  in  this  cereal,  according- to  a  report  from  American 
Vice  Consul  Holland  Welch  at  Callao-Lima.    Due  to  larger  domestic  produc- 
tion, Peru  was  a  net  exporter  of  rice  for  a  few  years  prior  to  1935. 

In  1939,  rice  production  in  Peru  was  approximately  27  percent 
below  domestic  requirements,  ana  as  a  result  the  Government  has  taken 
measures  to  encourage  rice  cultivation.     In  order  to  allay  farmers'  fears 
that  additional  production  might  result  in  lower  prices,  the  Government 
authorized  an  official  agency  on  Hay  29,  1940,  to  buy  up  any  excess  sup- 
plies from  local  cro^s  on  a  fixed  price  schedule.    The  Government  gave 
additional  support  when  on  May  30  existing  legislation  was  modified, 
covering  classifications,  standards,  trices,  and  controls  that  would 
enable  growers  to  obtain  a  larger  percentage  of  the  market  price. 
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PERU:    Sice  acreage,  production,  imports,  exports, 
and  domestic  utilization  for  1939, 
with  comparisons 


Year 

Area, 

Production 

T  mnnT  "i-  c* 

•L  ill  ,J  \J  ±    U  O 

JiiAyU  US 

Apparent 
U-Ouie  sui  c 
utilization 

1,000 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Acres 

bushels 

pounds 

"Dound  =! 

Average  - 

1930-1934 

125,388 

5,030 

5 

2 

143 

1935  

116,392 

3,766 

33 

a/ 

138 

1936   

116,938 

5,139 

56 

a/ 

199 

1937   

90,446 

3,176 

23 

113 

1938   : 

103,695 

4,  352 

71 

195 

1939   

103,490 

4,470 

46 

173 

Compiled  from  official  sources, 
a/  Less  than  500,000  pounds. 

Rice  planting  in  Peru  begins  in  December  and  continues  for  2  or 
3  months,  while  harvesting  begins  in  May  and  is  completed  in  October. 
No  figures  are  available  to  indicate  the  acreage  or  production  in  1940. 
It  is  believed,  however,  that  there  may  be  some  increase  in  acreage 
planted,  which  is  now  beginning,  for  the  1941  crop. 

PERU:     Imports  of  milled  rice,  by  countries, 

   19^jL°_19.39_  _   


Country 
of  origin 


Siam  

Hong  Kong   

Ecuador   

Brazil   

United  States  . 
Others   


Total 


1937 

1933 

1939 

1.000  pounds 

1,000  pounds 

1,000  pounds 

14,764 

32,890 

34, 744 

4:,  925 

756 

15 

575 

32,355 

9,733 

280 

357 

990 

112 

220 

2,175 

4,518 

539 

22,831 

71,376 

46,241 

Compiled  from  official  sources. 

a/  In  ale  it  ion,  a  small  quantity  of  rough  rice  is  imported,  generally 
from  Ecuador. 


*  *  *  ^  *  *  * 
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COTTON    -    OTHER    J  IB  OS 

LIVERPOOL  RAISES  MAXIMUM 
COTTON-FUTURES  PRICES  .  .  . 

In  view  of  the  imminent  introduction  of  the  new  emergency  contract 
for  American  cotton  futures,  which  will  automatically  establish  Liverpool 
prices  at  United  States  levels  plus  commissions  and  costs  of  shipping  to 
Liverpool,  it  was  considered  necessary  to  raise  the  maximum  futures  price 
to  more  nearly  parity  with  the  probable  quotation  under  the  emergency 
contract,  which  is  to  take  effect  December  2.    Accordingly,,  the  maximum 
futures  price  for  March  American  -  at  present  the  only  month  quoted  -  was 
raised  from  the  previous  limit  of  7.54  pence  per  pound  to  7.81,  as  from 
November  22. 

This  price  is  obviously  calculated  to  correspond  with  the  existing 
maximum  for  spot  American  at  Liverpool  and  the  maximum  "basis"  for  middling, 
fair  staple,  as  established  on  November  II.    l/    The  maximum  futures  quota- 
tion (7.81)  plus  the  maximum  "basis"  (0.60;  must  give  the  maximum  spot  price 
(8.41).  The  spot'masimum  was,  therefore,  left  unchanged  at  the  official 
September  24,  1940,  quotation  of  8.41  pence.  2/ 


LIVERPOOL  SPOT-COTTON  TRADING 
CONTINUES  REDUCED   

A  generally  quiet  tone  prevailed  in  the  Liverpool  futures  market 
during  the  week  ended  November  22.     In  the  spot  market  business  was  also 
very  slow  and  total  sales  again  amounted  to  approximately' 25,000  bales 
which  is  much  below  the  turn-over  earlier  in  the  season.    Most  of  the  current 
sales  during  the  week  were  in  Indian,  Egyptian,  and  other  African  cotton, 
while  import  buying  from  the  United  States  as  well  as  South  American  coun- 
tries remained  at  a  standstill.    The  outlook  for  freight  supply  for  new 
purchases  of  cotton  in  general,  of  whatever  growth,  does  not  seem  to  be  very 
bright  for  the  near  future. 

There  has  been  little  change  in  cotton  yarn  and  cloth  business  at 
Manchester.    Domestic  civilian  trade  is  much  restricted,  while  the  Govern- 
ment continues  buying  at  a  high  rate.    Export  sales  remain  unsatisfactory, 
but  some  business  is  being  done  with  the  Netherlands  Indies,  Egypt,  other 
African  countries,  and  South  America.    Spinners  of  coarse  and  medium 
American  counts  are  reported  to  be  fully  booked  for  several  months  ahead, 
but  unfilled  orders  in  the  fine-spinning  section  are  far  less  numerous. 
Mill  activity  in  the  American  section  is  still  estimated  at  around  85 

TJ    Cf.  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets,  November  25,  1940. 
2/    Cf.  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets,  October  14,  1940. 
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percent  of  normal,  "but  at  only  75  percent  in  the  Egyptian  section.  How 
much  these  figures  mean  in  terms  of  average  mill  activity,  it  is  not  now 
possible  to  say,  since  the  practical  distinction  "between  the  American-type 
and  Egyptian- type  sections  is  no  longer  as  clear-cut  as  it  used  to  "be 
under  normal  conditions. 


CANADIAN  COTTON  MILLS 
CONTINUE  HIGH  ACTIVITY  ... 

Cotton  mill  activity  in  Canada  continued  on  a  high  level  in' 
September,  as  Government  orders  for  military  requirements  were  placed 
many  months  in  advance  of  actual  need,  according  to  information  received 
in  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations.    Production  of  textiles 
for  the  domestic  civilian  market  also  has  "been  considerably  higher  than 
before  the  outbreak  of  war,  but  there  are  indications  that  output  of  yarns 
and  grey  goods  is  now  someitfhat  in  excess  of  current  demand.    Mill  consump- 
tion during  the  year  ended  July  31,  1940,  amounted  to  about  389,000  bales, 
the  highest  on  record  and  55  percent  above  the  total  of  251,000  bales  con- 
sumed in  1938-39. 

American  cotton  usually  constitutes  90  to  95  percent  of  the  total 
annual  consumption  of  raw  cotton  in.  Canada,  but  in  1940-41,  Canadian  mills 
are  expected  to  fill  at  least  50'  percent  of  their  requirements  with  Brazil- 
ian cotton.    The  shift  to  Brazilian  cotton,  which  is  similar  to  American, 
is  attributed  mainly  to  a  difference  in  price  of  the  two  groitfths,  equiva- 
lent to  about  2.5  cents  per  pound  in  June  1940  and  1.85  cents  in  mid- 
September.     Heavy  purchases  of  war  materials  in  the  United  States  by  the 
Canadian  Government  also  may  be  a  factor  influencing  a  diversion  of  cotton 
purchases  to  Brazil  in  order  to  conserve  dollar  exchange. 

Imports 

Imoorts  of  raw  cotton  into  Canada  amounted  to  467,000  bales  of 
478  pounds  in  1939-40  compared  with  253,000  bales  in  the  previous  year. 
American  cotton  represented  more  than  90  percent  of  the  total,  as  in 
years  past,  but  heavy  arrivals  of  Brazilian  cotton  since  July  and  state- 
ments of  Canadian  cotton  buyers  indicate  that  for  1940-41  total  Brazilian 
purchases  may  reach  200,000  bales,  with  a  proportionate  decrease  in 
imports  of  American. 

Raw  cotton  and  linters  enter  Canada  from  all  countries  free  of 
duty,  and  their  continued  free  entry  from  the  United  States  was  provided 
for  in  the  United  States-Canadian  Trade  Agreements.     Both  raw  cotton 
and  linters  imported  from  non-Empire  countries,  however,  are  subject  to 
a  10-percent  War  Exchange  Tax  levied  on  the  value  of  the  cargo.  The 
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Canadian  sales  tax  of  8  percent  is  applicable  to  all  imported  and  domestic 
goods  and  is  assessed  on  the  selling  prices  of  the  finished  products 
rather -than  on  the  imported  raw  materials. 

CANADA:     Inroorts  of  raw  cotton,  "by  countries  of  origin, 

1938-39  and  1939-40 
(In  hales  of  478  pounds  net)  


Country 


August 


Year  ended  July  31 


1939             1940  : 

1938-39 

1939-40 

United  States  a/   

Egypt  ..  

Bales 
9,106 
1,015 

569 
565 
0 
0 

Bal  es 
11,776 
312 
18,104 
0 
0 
55 

Bales 
240,680 
8,389 
1,347 
1,615 
337 
255 

Bales 
438,552 
15,203 
11,339 
2,234 
169 
2 

Total   

11,255 

30 , 247 

252.623 

467,499 

107 

1 

;  2,784 

:  253 

Cotton  Institute  of  Canada, 
shown  as  American  cotton.     Figure  for  1939-40  includes  4,980  hales  of 
other  growths,  probably  Brazilian,  b/  Mostly  Indian  cotton. 

In  recent  years ,  60  to  70  percent  of  Canada's  cotton  requirements 
have  been  imported  as  raw  cotton,  a  small  percentage  as  yarn,  and  the 
balance  as  finished  goods.     Imports  of  yarns  and  finished  goods  as  well 
as  of  raw  cotton  have  shown  a  marked  increase  since  the  beginning  of  the 
war.     Imports  of  cotton  yarns  during  the  first  8  months  of  1940  totaled 
5.8  million  pounds  compared  with  3.6  million  pounds  in  the  corresponding 
period  in  1939.    Although  the  volume  of  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom 
during  the  8  months  \inder  review  showed  a  considerable  increase  in  1940, 
the  share  from  that  country  in  the  total  Canadian  yarn  inroorts  declined 
from  82  percent  in  1939  to  73  percent  in  1940,  while  practically  all  of 
the  remainder  in  each  case  came  from  the  United  States. 


Inroorts  of  cotton  goods  (selected  items)  into  Canada  during  the 
January- August  period  of  1940  were  22  percent  greater  than  in  the  pre- 
vious year.    Most  of  the  increase  consisted  of  grey  goods,  particularly 
from  the  United  States,  but  there  were  notable  increases  in  the  import- 
ant categories  of  colored  piecegoods.    The  marked  reductions  in  imports 
from  the  United  Kingdom  and  Japan  in  August  1940  compared  with  August 
1959  were  not  entirely  offset  by  an  increase  in  those  from  the  United 
States.     Imports  from  the  United  States  constituted  67  percent  of  the 
8-month  total  in  1940  and  were  nearly  twice  as  large  as  in  1939,  while 
those  from  Japan  were  slightly  reduced,  and  imports  from  the  United 
Kingdom  declined  by  42  percent,     Further  advances  in  purchases  of 
cotton  yarn  and  piecegoods  from  the  United  States  since  August  were 
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attributed  partly  to  the  increases,  effective  August  26,  1940,  in  the 
United  States  export-subsidy  rates  for  cotton  products  from  1.0  to  3.5 
cents  per  pound  for  most  fabrics  and  0.9  to  3.3  cents  for  cotton  yarns. 

Mill  consumption 

Raxtf-cotton  consumption  in  Canada  during  August  and  September  was 
about  30  percent  above  the  corresponding  months  of  a  year  ago,  with 
immediate  prospects  of  continuing  on  about  the  same  level.     American  cot- 
ton represented  91  percent  of  the  increased  quantities  consumed  in  1939-40, 
as  shown  in  the  table  below,  and  still  constituted  about  66  percent  of  the 
total  in  September  1940.     In  addition  to  the  total  shown  below,  raw  cot- 
ton consumed  by  woolen  mills,  mattress  factories,  etc.,  rose  from  13,590 
bales  in  1938-39  to  18,900  bales  in  1939-40,  all  of  which  was  reported  to 
be  American. 


CANADA;     Mill  consumption  of  raw  cotton,  by  growths, 
1938-39  and  1939-40 

 ( In  -bales  _of  ..4.78.  pouri s... ne t )  

Growth  .        1938-39  .  1939-40 


:  Bales  .  Bales 

American  \  238,772  •  364,583 

Egyptian                                                     !  8,682  \  15,203 

Indian   :  1,634  j  2,431 

Brazilian  j  611  5,599 

Others   j  1,152  ;  762 

Total   |  250,851  :  388,578 


Cotton  Institute  of  Canada." 

Consumption  of  Brazilian  cotton  had  risen  to  5,000  bales  in 
August  1940  and  8,000  bales  in  September,  with  proportionate  decreases 
in  consumption  of  American.    Many  mills  are  reported  as  expecting  to 
use  Brazilian  cotton  almost  exclusively  during  the  remainder  of  the 
1940-41  season  if  the  present  price  relationship  continues. 

Most  of -the  production  of  materials  for  military  needs  consists 
of  heavy  duck  canvas,  tire  cords,  warp  and  knitting  yarns,  cotton  drill 
for  uniforms,  denim,  and  airplane  fabric.    A  number  of  large  orders  for 
selected  items  have  also  been  filled  for  the  British  Government.  Un- 
filled orders  for  the  Canadian  Government  are  sufficient  for  some  time 
to  come,  and  domestic  demand  is  still  strong.    Excessive  stocks  now  in 
the  hands  of  primary  distributors  may,  however,  bring  about  some  decline 
in  mill  production  for  the  civilian  market  until  excessive  stocks  are 
reduced.     The  seasonally  adjusted  index  for  employment  in  the  textile  in- 
dustry stood  at  146.9  on  August  1,  1940,  while  that  for  all  industries 
was  124.4.   This  high  rate  of  employment  is  an  important  factor  in  main- 
taining civilian  demand  in  coming  months. 
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Stocks  of  raw  cotton         .  . . 

Raw-cotton  stocks  on  hand  at  the  end  of  July  1940  amounted  to 
110,000  bales  compared  with  56,000  bales  at  the  same  date  last  year,  and 
were  equivalent  to  mill  requirements  for  about  3.5  months.     Since  Aug- 
ust 1,   stocks  of  Brazilian  are  believed  to  have  increased,  while  stocks 
of  American  and  total  stocks  have  decreased. 


CANADA:    Mill  stocks  of  raw  cotton,  by  growths, 
August  1,   1939  and  1940 
_(l  n _b ales  of  478  pounds  n e t) 


Growth 

:    August  1,  1939 

August  1,  1940 

'  Bales 

Bales 

Others   

93,844 
6,410 
1, 150 
8,033 
224.  . 

Total  .  .  

109, 661 

Cotton  Institute  of  Canada. 


Prices  ... 

There  is  no  centralized  cotton -market  in  Canada,  and  prices  are 
determined  by  reference  to  quotations  on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange. 
In  mid-September,  with  December  futures  at  New  York  around  9.25  cents 
per  pound,  American-  cotton  at  Hamilton,  Ontario,  was  75  points  on  and 
Brazilian  75  points  'off.     Since  American  cotton  is  invoiced  at  gross 
weight,  however,  and  Brazilian  cotton  at  new  weight,   the  difference  in 
price  was  equivalent  to  about  185  points  in  September  compared  with  250 
points  in  June.     This  difference  in  price  appears  to  be  enough  to 
eliminate  entirely  the  demand  for  American  up  to  1  inch.     Adequate  sup- 
plies of  Brazilian  cotton  appear  to  be  available. 

Prices  of  cotton  yarns  and  fabrics  during  August  were  about  the 
same  as  during  the  previous  8  months  or  about  5  to  15  percent  above 
those  prevailing  in  the  summer  of  1939.     As  a  result  of  rising  costs 
of  production,  Canadian,  manufacturers'  price  lists  on  the  new  season's 
print  goods,  household  staples,  and  industrial  cottons,   soon  to  be 
issued,  are  expected  to  reflect  some  increase  over  current  price  levels. 
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COT. .OH:  Spot  prions  per  pound  of  representative  rav;  cotton  at  Liverpool, 
 November  22,  19*40)  with  comparisons  


De  serin  t  ion 


19*;- 


October 


November 


11 

:    IS  :  2^ 

:  1 

:    g    :  15 

1  00 

Cents 

•.Cents:  Cants 

[Cents 

:  Cents:  Cents 

[Cents 

13.  Mo 

»  a 
t  • 

•  4 
1  * 

113.63:1^.79 

:17.70 

1  » 
1  • 

•  « 

i  » 

!13.S0:13.53 

.l!'-.05 

12.73 

ii2.qSii-.ii 

!13.03, 

■ 

.13. 13:12.  53 

:l7>05 

21.70 

!            i        .  ! 

.21,99:22.10 

'22.17 

22.19:21.06 

"1 . 20 

20.5*4 

20.  rl:  20.98* 

• 

21.01! 

21.0'g:l9.S6 

19.96 

12.s6:13.hi, 

12.Q3: 

• 

13.ii:i3.io 

.13.62 

l"7 .13 

13 .37 :13.02: 

•  t 

13.U3! 

13,S2:l3.6o 

• 

1*:.12 

10. Hi: 

m 

10.60:10.72 

10. 63: 

1                  •  < 

10.93:10.35 

11.35 

11.07: 

11.25:11. 375 

11.3*1: 

11. 59:11.50: 

11.92 

10.11! 

10.30:10, *-:-i: 

10.3S: 

10.63:10.55' 

10.97 

11.00: 

11.19:11.30: 

II.27.: 

*  1 

16.17: 

■  % 

•  1 

t  * 

•  f 

16.H7; 

• 

•  t 

•  1 

An  oilcan  — 

Middling  ..... 

Low  Middling  . 
Egyptian  (Fully  Good  Fai 

Gi^a  7  ....... 

Uppers...  

Brazilian  (Fair) 

North  

Sao  Paulo  .... 
Indian  - 

Baroach  (Fully  Good)  - 

Central  Provinces  (Suni 

Oomra  No,  1  (Fine)  -  . 

Sind  (Fine)  -  . .  .'  

P gruv i an  (Good)  -  Tan  gui 


me 


and  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange .Daily  Report.  Quotations  converted  from 
sterling  at  official  rates. 

UNI.TEI)  STATES:     Erports  of  cotton  to  principal  foreign  markets,  annual 
193G-39  and  1939-140,  end  August  1  to  November  21,  1939  and  19*40  a/ 
 _____    (Running  bales) 


Country  to 


Year  ended  Julv  31 


which  exported 

* 
• 

I93-S-39 

:    193  9-' '0 

j  1939 

:  19*40 

il 

,000  bales 

11,000  bales' 

r-l,00n  bales 

!  1,000  bales 

United  Kingdom   

* 

•  • 

hjz  . 

l  2,019 

'  S06  ! 

269 

Continental  "Europe  

1,792 

!  2,*!-7S 

!              950  . 

73 

Total  Europe   

2,270  . 

-      V:-97  i 

1,756  ! 

3U7 

905  : 

!     -        96O  ! 

295  '  ! 

31 

Other  countries   

* 

393  ! 

000  : 

260  ! 

51 

Total   

3,56S  i 

-     6,i4U7  : 

2,311  ! 

I4-29 

215  ! 

0  : 

105  ! 

19 

To t al ,  e r-clnr1  ing  lint e r s 

•  • 

%353  ! 

V:"-7  : 

2,206  ! 

*410 

Aug.  1  to  Nov.  21 


a/  Includes  linters. 
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TOBACCO 

BAHIA  TOBACCO  CROP  ESTIMATE 
INCREASES;  EXPORTS  SMALLER  .   .  . 

Owing  to  the  favorable  weather  conditions  during  September  and 
October,  the  1941  tobacco  harvest  of  the  State  of  Bahia  in  Brazil  is  ex- 
pected to  be  larger  than  was  originally  anticipated  according  to  a 
report  from  the  American  Consulate  at  Bahia.     The  Tobacco  Institute  now 
estimates  the  crop  at  between  50  and  60  million  pounds.     The  quality  is 
expected  to  be  good.     No  estimate  is  yet  available  for  the  total  produc- 
tion of  Brazil,  but  Bahia  usually, produces  about  one-third  of  the  crop. 

For  many  months,  market' conditions  for  Brazilian  tobacco  have  been 
very  poor.     Loss  of  the  European  market's,  Germany  and  the  Netherlands  in 
particular,  has  had  a  disastrous  effect' upon  the  export  trade  (see  Foreign 
Crops  and  Markets,  October  28,  1940).     The se  two  countries  formerly  bought 
the  bulk  of  Bahia' s  leaf  exports.     Luring  the  first  9  months  of;  1940, 
total  exports  of  leaf  tobacco  from  Bahia.  declined  by  almost  half amount- 
ing to  only  25  million  pounds.     Stocks,  in  the  meantime,  increased.  On 
September  30,  1940,  total  leaf  stocks  were  over  33  million  pounds,  the 
highest  for  a  similar  date  in  5  years. 

BAHIA:    Exports  of  leaf  tobacco,  by  principal  countries, 

•  '   Jaauary-Septembier  1939  and-  -1940'   -  •  • ,  ?  


Country  of 
destination 


Netherlands   

Germany  

Argentina   

Spain  

Uruguay   

France   

Sweden   

Algeria   

Belgium   

Lenmaxk   

Morocco   

Other  countries  . 

Total   

Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Bolsa  de  Mercadorias,  da  Bahia. 
a/  Less  than  500  pounds. 


1.000  -pounds 

18,808 
12,947 
9,584 
4,123 
1,046 
1,482 
200 
449 
165 
a/ 

 583__ 

49,387 


1940 

1.000  -pounds 

5,251 
104 
7,948 
4,632 
4,093 


1,4-4:4: 

70 
192 
705 

 7.89 

25,228 
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PARAGUAYAN  TOBACCO  MARKET 
AFFECTED  BY  THE  WAR  .    .  . 

Tobacco  is  one  of  the  principal  items  of  Paraguay  affected  by  the 
critical  situation  now  prevailing  in  Europe,  according  to  a  report  from 
the  American  Consulate  at  Asuncion.    Paraguayan  tobacco  was  sold  almost 
exclusively  to  the  Netherlands,  Belgium,  and  Germany  prior  to  the  present 
European  War.     Other  South  American  countries  either  produce  their  own 
tobacco  or  use  only  small  quantities  of  the  Paraguayan  leaf,  thus  making 
it  necessary  to  plant  a  different  type  of  tobacco  in  Paraguay  or  maintain 
comparatively  large  stocks  until  European  outlets  are  once  more  available. 

Tobacco  prices  in  Paraguay  have  dropped  considerably,  due  to  lack 
of  interest  from  the  neighboring  countries  in  Para^iayan  leaf.  Exoorters 
are  buying  almost  none  of  the  new  crop,  and  farmers  are  left  with  more  than 
they  can  use.     No  very  recent  data  are  available  as  to  tobacco  production  in 
Paraguay,  but  the  crop  for  1937  and  1938  averaged  about  14  million  pounds. 


TOBACCO  TRADE  BETWEEN  THE  GERMAN  REICH 

AND  THE  PROTECTORATE  PROHIBITED  ....... 

On  the  occasion  of  the  incorporation  of  the  Protectorate  (Bohemia 
and  Moravia)  into  the  customs  territory  of  the  German  Reich,  the  Reich 
Minister  of  Commerce,  by  a  decree  effective  October  1,  1940,  and  valid  for 
an  indefinite  period,  prohibited  the  trade  in  tobacco  products  between  the 
Reich  and  the  Protectorate,  according  to  the  Deutscher  Reichsanzeiger , 
October  3,  1940. 

The  prohibition  of  the  trade  in  tobacco  products  was  found  to  be 
necessary,  it  is  reported,  because  of  certain  tax  alleviations  in  the 
Protectorate  that  would  give  the  products  manufactured  in  that  district  a 
competitive  advantage  over  those  produced  in  the  Reich.     At  the  same  time, 
the  tobacco  industry  of  the  Protectorate  will  be  given  the  opportunity  to 
change  over  from  a  monopoly  to  a  private  business  concern,  .. 


AUSTRALIA  PLANS  TO  IMPORT 
LIMITED  QUANTITY  OF  TOBACCO 
FROM  NONSTERLING  COUNTRIES'.    .  . 

A  limited  quantity  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  is  to  be  admitted 
into  Australia  from  nonsterling  countries  during  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1941,  according  to  an  order  from  the  Customs  and  Excise  Office  at  Sydney, 
as  reported  to  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations.     It  would 
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appear  that  this  action  improves  the  outlet  for  American  tobacco  in 
Australia.     The  quantity  for  which  licenses  will  be  issued  is  based 
upon  a  varying  percentage  of  the  quantity  of  nonsterling  leaf  actually- 
used  by  manufacturers  during  the  year  ended  June  30,  1940. 

The  percentage  that  will  apply  is  based  upon  the  period  in  months 
that  stocks  of  nonsterling  leaf  held  by  manufacturers  on  June  30,  1940, 
will  last,  on  the  basis  of  the  average  monthly  consumption  of  nonsterling 
leaf  during  the  year  ended  June  30,  1940.     Thus,  the  following  formula 
applies : 


Time  supply  of  nonsterling 
leaf  on  hand,  June  30,  1940, 
based  on  average  monthly 
consumption  in  1939-40  a/ 


Up  to  6  months   , 

Over  6  and  up  to  12  months 
Over  12  and  up  to  18  months 
Over  18  and  up  to  24  months 
Over  24  months   


Percentage  of  1939-40 
nonsterling  leaf  con- 
sumption permitted  to 
be  imported  in  1940-41  a' 


Percent 

85 
65 
45 
25 
10 


a/  July  1  to  June  30. 

Australian  manufacturers  have  been  asked  to  supply  the  Customs 
Office  with  details  necessary  to  application  of  the  above  formula,  and 
when  the  annual  allocation  in  pounds  for  each  manufacturer  has  been 
determined,  licenses  may  be  issued,  upon  application,  for  that  quantity. 
In  arriving  at  the  value  for  which  licenses  will  be  issued,  an  average 
price  of  ls.8d.  (26.9  cents)  per  pound  (c.i.f.&  e.  Australian  currency) 
is  to  be  taken.  ..■  : 

If  the  manufacturer  concerned  is  able  to  import  a  greater  quantity 
of  leaf  for  the  amount  of. exchange  in  Australian  currency  allocated  (on 
the  basis  of  ls.8d.  per  pound),  this  additional  quantity  will  be  per- 
mitted importation,  subject  to  specified  conditions.     Irrespective,  how- 
ever, of  the  annual  allocation  by  weight  established  in  accordance  with 
the  formula,  the  value  for  which  the  license  is  issued  must  not  be 
exceeded.     If  the  leaf  to  be  purchased  averages  over  ls.8d.  per  pound, 
Australian  currency,  the  quantity  purchased  must  be  reduced  to  keep  with- 
in the  limits  of  the  value  of  the  license. 


According  to  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Customs,  stocks  of 
imported  leaf  tobacco  by  Australian  manufacturers  on  June  30,  1940, 
amounted  to  47,470,000  pounds,  38,014,000  pounds  of  which  were  imported 
tobacco  and  9,456,000  pounds,  Australian  production.     On  the  average, 
fully  97  percent  of  the  leaf  tobacco  imported  into  Australia  comes  from 
the  United  States,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  remainder  from  the 
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Netherlands  Indies  and  Brazil.     Thus,  practically  all  of  the  tobacco  import 
trade  is  with  nonsterling  countries.     There  has  been  a  tendency  in  Australia 
during  the  past  decade,  however,  to  use  more  of  the  Australian  growth  at 
the  expense  of  imported  tobacco  (see  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets,  September  30, 
1940).     Consumption  of  Australian  leaf  in  the  domestic  industry  during 
1939-40  reached  a  record  of  nearly  6  million  pounds,  or  22.5  percent  of  the 
total,  whereas  consumption  of  imported  tobacco,  despite  the  stimulus  of  im- 
pending war  restrictions,  amounted  to  only  77.5  percent  of  the  total,  the 
lowest  in  history. 

A  recent  increase  in  the  inroort  duties  on  foreign  tobacco  entering 
Australia  affords  further  protection  to  domestic  leaf.     Effective  Novem- 
ber 22,  1940,  the  import  duty  on  leaf  tobacco  for  the  manufacture  of  ciga- 
rettes was  increased  by  2  shillings  (32  cents)  per  pound;  on  other  leaf 
tobacco  by  ls.6d.  (24  cents)  per  pound.    On  manufactured  tobacco,  the  duty 
was  also  increased  2  shillings  per  pound;  and  on  cigarettes,  by  2s. 9d. 
(28  cents)  per  pound.    At  the  same  time,  excise  taxes  on  the  manufacture  of 
Australian  tobacco  products  was  increased  by  the  same  rate.     On  December  1, 
1939,  imports  of  tobacco  products  from  nonsterling  countries  were  prohibit- 
ed.    This  action  eliminated  the  importation  of  American  tobacco  products 
which  in  recent  years  averaged  about  648,000  pounds  annually. 

AUSTRALIA:     Consumption  of  unmanufactxired  tobacco  in  factories, 


1927-28  to  1939-40 


Year  ending 

:  Imported 

Australian 

Total 

Proporti  on 

June  30 

imported 

1,000  pounds 

1,000  pounds 

1 ,000  pounds' 

Percent 

1927-28   ,  

17,613 

1,007 

18,620 

94.6 

1928-29   

18,158 

978 

19,136 

94.9 

1929-,30   

17,983 

1,192 

19,175 

93.8 

1930-31   

13,327 

3,129 

16,456 

81.0 

1931-32   

14,076 

:  2,349 

16,425 

85.7 

1932-33   

14,103 

2,722 

16,825 

83.8 

1933-34   

13,718 

3,307 

17,025 

80.6 

1934-35  

13,768 

3,352 

17,120 

80.4 

1935-36   

14,662 

3,653 

18,315 

80.1 

1936-37   

15,040 

4,249 

19,289 

78.0 

1937-33   

15,993 

4,231 

20,224 

79.1 

1938-39   

16,087 

4,425 

20,512 

78.4 

1939-40   

20 , 524 

5,972 

26 ,496 

77.5 

Official  Yearbook  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia;  reports  of  the 
Imperial  Economic  Committee;  and  reports  from  American  Consulates. 
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H  H  I  1  1 ,  VEGETABLES, 


A  I?  D  NUTS 


CARIBBEAN  GRAPEPRUIT 

SUPPLIES  SLIGHTLY  LARGER  .  .  . 

Commercial  production  in  the  grapef ruit-p reducing  countries  in 
the  Caribbean  area  (excluding  Trinidad)  for  the  1940-41  season  is  preliri- 
inar.il;.';  estimated  at  605,000  "boxes  or  sli  ghtly  above  the  crop  for  the 
previous  sea.son.     The  surplus  Cuban  crop,  which  accounts  for  over  one- third 
of  the  total,  was  exported  primarily  to  the  United  States  "between  August 
and  October  of  1940,  "but  the  marketing  season  for  the  other  four  producing 
countries  is  just  getting  under  way.     The  crop  in  these  four  countries  will 
move  largely  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  to  Canada.     The  British  Ministry  of 
Pood  has  already  given  assurances  that  it  would  purchase  the  larger  portion 
of  the  -orange  crop  in  Jamaica  and  the  grapefruit  crop-  in  Trinidad  and 
British  Honduras. 


GRAPEPRUIT  AND  ORANGES :    Estimated  commercial  production 
in  specified  countries,  1937-38  to  1940-41 


Country 


Grapef ruit 
Jamaica,  3. U.I.  .., 
British  Honduras. . 

Honduras  , 

Cuba.  i 

Total  grapefruit', 
Oranges 
Jamaica,  3.U. I. . . 


1937-38 


1,000  boxes 


180 
70 
90 

225 : 


565 


400 


1938-39 


1,000  boxes 


190 

100 
65 
215_ 
570 


500 


Official  and  trade  sources.    Estimates  for  Trinic 


1939-40 
preliminary? 


1,000  boxes 


185 
125 
80 
200 


475 


1940-41 
prelimina ry 


1JD00  boxes 


190 
100 

90 
225 


605 


425 


ad. being,  revised. 


GRAPEPRUIT  AND  '  ORANGES:    Exports  in  specified'  countries, 
'  marketing  years,  1935-36  to  1938-39  


Country 

1935-36 

1936-37 

1937-38 

1938-39 

1,000  boxes 

1,000  boxes 

1,000  boxes 

1,000  boxes 

G ran ef ruit 

Jamaica,  B.U.I  

87 

181 

128. 

137 

Trinidad,  B.U.I  

40 

43 

.46 

British  Honduras  .• 

26 

21 

.  53 .    .  . 

62 

Honduras  

a/  50 

a/  29 

47 

24 

Cuba  

110 

199 

145 

88 

Total  grapef  ruit  

313 

473 

422 

Oranges 

Jamaica,  B.U.I.  

144 

347 

239 

349 

Compiled  from  official  and  trade  sources,    a/  Rough  approximation. 
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Jamaica  citrus  -export  s  'set  .at,  ■400,000  -  "boxes,  ••  ,  : 

Exports  of  citrus  fruit  from  Jamaica  during  the  1940-41  season 
( Sept  ember- August ) ,  are  expected  to  "be  about  400,000  boxes,  according  to  a 
report-  from  American  Yice  Consul  George  E.  Kelly  at  Kingston.    Of  these, 
.200,000  boxes  are  expected  to  consist  of  sweet .  oranges ,.  150,000  boxes  of 
grapefruit,  and  50,00  boxes  of  bitter  oranges.     This  volume  is  slightly 
below  the  450,000  boxes  shipped  in  1939-40,  of  which  250,000  boxes  were  of 
sweet  oranges,  150,000  boxes  of  grapefruit,  and  50,000  boxes  of  bitter 
oranges.-  The  expected  reduc tion  in  sweet  orange  exports  is  due  to  the  ef- 
fect of  dry  weather  earlier  in  the ■ growing  season,  which  lowered  yields. 
The  bulk  of  exports  will  probably 'go,  to  the  United  Kingdom- and  Canada. 

Ho  reliable  estimates  of  production  of  citrus  in  Jamaica  are 
available.     Based  upon  exports,  however,  production  has  expanded  rapidly 
in  the  past  10  years.  '  An  estimate  of  production  based  largely  upon  exports 
places  the  1939-40  orange  crop  at  475,000  boxes,  or  about  double  the  aver- 
age for  the  five  seasons,  1931-32  to  1935-36.     Similarly,  the  1939-40  grape- 
'-  fruit  crop  is  placed  at  185,000  boxes  or  slightly  above  the  5-year  average 
of  170,000  boxes. 

Exports  of  oranges  totaled  285,000  boxes  in  the  1939-40 . season ,  or 
65,000  boxes  less  than  the  previous  season,  compared  with  the  5-year  aver- 
age of  only  86,000  boxes.     The  United  Kingdom  and  Canada  take  all  the  ex- 
ports of  bitter  oranges.     Half  the  sweet  oranges  go  to  the  United  Kingdom, 
while  the  remainder  goes  to  Canada,  New  Zealand,  and  Bermuda. 


JAMAICA:     Exports  of ' oranges  and  grapefruit,  averages  1926-27 
to  1930-31,  1931-32  to  1935-36,  annual  1936-37  to  1939-40  


Average  ■ 

Annual  ,.- 

Fruit... 

1926-27.  to 

1931-32  to" 

1936-37 

1937-38  ;1938-39  ; 

1939-40 

1930-31' 

;  1935-36 

1,000  "  "' 

:    1,00(3"  ' 

"1,000" 

.  1,000    '•  1,000 

"1,000" "~ 

boxes  : 

:  boxes 

boxes 

: , boxes .  ;  boxes 

boxes  .. 

Oranges  ,  

•  58 

86. 

347. 

:.  .  .239.     .  .349 

,  285.:.; 

Grapefruit  

89 

'     122 . 

:  181 

.  128  .i.  .137 

137  -  * 

Compiled  from  official. and  trade  sources. 


The  British  Government  has  indicated  that  it  is, prepared  to  accept 
nearly  all,  and  possibly  all,  of  the  oranges  available  for  export  during 
the  1940-41  season.  ■•Although  details  are- not  available,  it  is  expected  that 
prices,  f.o.b.  Kingston,  will  be  fixed  that  will  insure  the  grower  a  margin 
of  profit,  and  arrangements  to  provide  shipping  space  for  the  fruit  are  also 
being  made.    The  office  of  the -Marketing  and  Trade  Commissioner  (Jamaican 
Department  of  Agriculture)  will  control  all  shipments.     On  the  United 
Kingdom  side ,  all  shipment s ' are  to  he  made  to  the  British  Ministry  of  Food 
and  will  be  allotted  to  British  importers  according  to  their  pre-war  imports 
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of  V/est  Indian  citrus.    Plans  are  for.  the  grapefruit  crop  to  be  marketed 
in  Canada  and  Bermuda.    Members  of  the  trade,  however,  have  expressed  some 
concern  about  the  shipping  situation. 

Previously,  the  bulk  of  citrus  fruit  exported  from  Jamaica  v/as 
produced  on  very  small  estates  or  from  trees  grown  along  with  other  croios. 
During  the  past  10  years,  however,'  about  5,000  acres  have  been  set  out  in 
citrus  orchards.    Accordingly,  production  is  expected  to  expand  rabidly 
and  the  export  volume  may  reach  a  million  cases  within  5  years.  Consider- 
able attention  has  been  given,  owing  to  the  European  war,  to  bitter  or 
Seville  oranges.    A  large  demand  exists  in  England  for  these  oranges  for 
marmalade  purposes.    Usually  Spain  supplies  British  requirements,  but  the 
Spanish  war  (1936-1939)  reduced  the  volume  of  British  imports.  About 
100,000  cases  of  bitter  oranges  are  now  produced  in  Jamaica.  Heretofore 
practically  all  bitter  oranges  have  been  exported  in  the  fresh  state,  but 
exporter?  have  recently  been  turning  their  attention  to  the  production  of 
concentrated  peel  and  pulp  because  of  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  shipping 
space  and  the  reported  increased  demand  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  Canada 
for  these  products.     Small  shipments  of  dried  bitter  orange  peel  and  bitter 
peel  in  brine  have  recently  been  exported  on  a  profitable  basis,  while  a 
few  trial  shipments  of  orange  pulp  and  grapefruit  peel  in  brine  have  gone 
to  England. 

Within  the  past  2  years,  two  small  plants  for  the  preparation  of 
canned  grapefruit  and  grapefruit  juice  have  been  established.  Their 
present  output  does  not  exceed  10,000  cases  of  24  Ho.  2  cans  annually. 

JAMAICA:     Exports  of  citrus  juices  and  oils, 


calendar  ye?rs,  1937- 

-1939 

Product 

1937 

1938 

1939 

'-  United  States 

United  States 

United  States 

,            '•  gallons 

gallons 

gallons 

Grapefruit  juice 

 :  10,612 

25,713 

25,583 

Lime  juice   

 ;  18,811 

23,851 

20 , 658 

 ;  4,778 

33 , 278 

35,278 

Lime  oil   

 :  742 

1,643 

2,425 

Orange  oil   

 .:  6,645 

6,023 

7,197 

American  Consulate,  Kingston. 


British  Honduras  gr?"oefruit  crori  bought  by  Great  Britain  1_/ 

The  British  Ministry  of  Pood  has  committed  to  buy  the  entire  1940 
crop  of  grapefruit  in  British  Honduras  at  10  shillings  ($2.00)  per  box  for 

TJ    A  basic  report  on  the  British  Honduras  citurs  industry  appeared  in 
the  issue  of  September  9,  1940. 
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seedless  (Marsh)  and  7  shillings  ($1.40)  for  seeded  (Duncan)  varieties, 
f.o.b.  Stann  Creek  or  Belize,  according  to  a  report  from  American  Vice 
Consul  Culver  S.  Gri&den  at  Belize.    The  current  crop  is  placed  at  100,000 
boxes,  of  which  about  90  percent  is  seedless  fruit.     Shipments  were  to  be 
made  every  2  weeks,  beginning  October  24,  in  lots  of  around  10,000  boxes, 
and  the  fruit  is  to  be  transshipped  at  Kingston,  Jamaica.    A  small  volume 
of  grapefruit  and  orange  juice  in  barrels  is  also  expected  to  be  exported. 
Prospects  for  the  current  crop  are  excellent,  and  exports  will  depend 
upon  the  volume  of  chipping  provided  by  the  British  Government. 

BRITISH  HOEDURAS:     Exports  of  grapefruit  by  principal  countries, 
 annual  1935-1939,  January-September  1940  


Country  \   1935    \     1936    *    1937    '    1938    \  1939 


r  1,000  i  ljOoTTT  1,000  •  1,000  j  1,000  •  r,boo 

Doxes  ;   boxes    :  boxes    :  boxes    ;  boxes  •  boxes 

United  Kingdom   ■       15  j       17     ;      10      •      40      j      51  ;  12 

Canada  j        6  j        8     j      10      |     15     \     10  \  12 

Others   j ;       1  j        1  |_  1  ■  1  [  1  j  0 

Total  ;       22  r~~~26     '      21      T     56      :      62  r'  24 


American  Consulate,  Belize.    Converted  to  boxes  of  80  pounds. 

Dry  weather  reported  in  Trinidad 

No  estimate  of  production  in  Trinidad  for  the  1940-41  season  is 
available,  but  extended  dry  weather,  which  was  reported  in  September,  may 
have  had  an  adverse  effect  on  the  crop.    Great  Britain  has  made  arrange- 
ments to  guarantee  purchase  of  at  least  the  greater  portion  of  the  new 
crop. 

The  1939-40  grapefruit  crop  in  Trinidad  was  reported  as  satisfactory 
with  favorable  growing  conditions,  and  a  rough  estimate  has  placed  the  crop 
at  260,000  boxes.    Of  this,  about  60,000  boxes  were  consumed  within  the 
country,  while  124,000  boxes  were  exported.    About  112,000  gallons  of 
juice  were  also  exported.    Practically  the  entire  movement  of  fresh  fruit 
goes  to  the  United  Kingdom,  while  90  percent  of  the  juice  is  exported  to 
Canada , 

Honduras  has  good  grapefru.it  crop 

The  current  grapefruit  crop  in  Honduras  is  reported  as  good  and 
is  expected  to  exceed  considerably  that  of  last  year,  according  to  a  re- 
port from  American  Vice  Consul  R.  D.  Gatev/ood  at  Tegucigalpa.    Thus  far 
in  1940  (January-September),  about  22,000  boxes  have  been  exported,  almost 
entirely  to  Canada.    This  compares  with  the  24,000  boxes  exported  in  the 
calendar  year  1939  and  47,000  boxes  in  1938.    Production,  which  has  been 
estimated  on  the  average  at  around  80,000  boxes,  exceeds  local  and  export 
demand,  and  large  quantities  of  the  fruit  frequently  are  not  marketed. 
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Heavier  Cuban  grapefruit  exports  in  1940 

Exports  of  grapefruit  from  the  Isle  of  Pines,  Cuba,  for  the  1940 
season  (August  to  October)-,  totaled  1.53,000  boxes,  according  to  a  report 
from  American  Consul  Harold  S.  Tewell  at  Habana.    The  1940  exports,  which 
went  entirely  to  the  United  States,  were  almost  double  the  1939  movement. 
The  1940  crop  was  estimated  at  around  225,000  boxes. 


CUBA:     Exports , of  grapefruit , 
1934-1940 


Season  a/ 

United 
States 

United 
Kingdom 

Canada 

Other 
ccuntries 

Total 

Boxes 

Boxes 

Boxes 

Boxes 

Boxes 

1934   

109,961 

65,662 

8,448 

631 

184,742 

1935   

56,389 

41,172 

3,827 

8,462 

109,850 

1936   

122,561 

63,627 

4,929 

7,881 

198,998 

1937   

122,815 

21,377 

360 

0 

144,552 

1938   

55,796 

32,531 

0 

0 

88,327 

Average  . . 

93,504 

44,873 

3,512 

3,395 

145,294 

1939   

55,618 

20 , 533 

0 

0 

76,151 

1940   

152,962 

o 

0 

0 

152,962 

American  Consulate,  Habana. 

a/  The  Cuban  graoefruit  croi)  moves  between  August  and  October  and  is  com- 
pared with  the  United  States  crop  moving  between  September  and  August. 
In  1940,  the  bulk  of  Cuban  exports  moved  out  in  September  and  October. 
Thus,  the  1940-41  United  States  season  compares  with  the  1940  Cuban  season. 


DUTY-FREE  IMPORTATION 

OF  POTATOES  INTO  URUGUAY  .   .  . 

A  maximum  of  4,000  metric  tons  (about  147,000  bushels)  of  potatoes 
for  local  consumption  before  November  1  was  permitted  to  be  imported  into 
Uruguay  free  of  customs  duties  and  other  charges  under  the  terms  of  an 
official  decree  dated  October  17,  according  to  a  report  from  American 
Commercial  Attache  Robert  G.  Glover  at  Montevideo.    This  quantity  repre- 
sents about  24  percent  of  total  imports  during  the  calendar  year  1939. 
Uruguay  is  a  considerable  importer  of  potatoes,  with  the  total  ranging 
between  612,000  and  1,228,000  bushels  during  the  past  6  years.    Up  to 
1936,  Argentina  supplied  practically  the  entire  import,  but  European  coun- 
tries were  important,  suppliers  during  1936  -and  1937.  ••  ' 

A  further  decree  dated  October  10  authorized  importation  free  of 
customs  duty  of  80,000  cases  of  seed  stock  for  summer  sowing.    Of  this 
amount,  50  percent  was  to  be  of  the  Katahdin  variety,  and  30  percent  each-.- 
of  the  Green  Mountain  and  White  Rose  varieties.    On  October  18,  the 
Import  and  Export  Control  Commission  allotted  quotas  for  the  import  of 
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seed  potatoes  of  63,000  cases  from  Canada  and  12,000  cases  from  the  United 
States.     Che  Commission  stipulated  that  all  shipments  must  "be  made  by 
November  30  and  that  clearance  of  these  shipments  must  have  commenced  prior 
to  December  31. 


URUGUAY:     Imports  of  potatoes,  by  countries, 

1934-1939 


Country 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939  a/ 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

bushels 

bUF    3 IS 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

United  States  

0 

10 

5 

52 

25 

0 

0 

2 

34 

32 

0 

2 

58 

36 

0 

5/ 

0 

16 

45 

53 

0 

5 

16 

20 

39 

0 

0 

182 

8 

V 

2 

0 

229 

353 

55 

0 

0 

0 

293 

0 

0 

5 

21 

231 

19 

1,022 

1,059' 

37 

59 

245 

Chile  

0 

0 

V 

45 

156 

,  1 

u_  1 

58 

22 

31 

1;025 

1,082 

624 

1,228 

656 

612 

Compiled  from  official  sources.    Bushels  of  60  pounds. 

a/  Preliminary.    Hot  available  by  countries,    b/  Less  than  500  bushels. 


AUSTRALIA!!  CITRUS 
CROP  RSDUCED  .   .  . 

The  Australian  orange  and  lemon  crops  during  the  1939-40  season 
were  substantially  below  those  of  the  previous  year,  according  to  a  report 
received  in  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations.    The  orange  crop 
is  placed  at  2,679,000  boxes,  or  more  than  300,000  boxes  less  than  that  of 
the  1938-*39  season  and  slightly  belo\;  the  average  crop  in  the  5  years, 
1931*32  to  1935-36.     The  reduction  in  the  lemon  crop  was  even  more  drastic. 
Production  is  estimated  at  about  300,000  boxes,  or  only  77  percent  of  the 
1938-39  crop  and  75  percent  of  the  average  for  the  5  years,  1931-32  to 
1935-36.    Unfavorable  weather  and  disease  damage  were  largely  responsible 
for  the  reduced  crop.    Australian  production  has  expanded  rapidly  in 
recent  years,  and  the  country  has  become  a  net  exporter  of  citrus  fruit. 
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FOREIGN  RAISIN  PRODUCTION  DECREASED; ...  .   .',  " 

The  preliminary  estimate  of  raisin  production  in  1940  for  the 
principal  producing  countries  other  than  the  United  States  is  200,400  short 
tons,  as  compered  with  230,800  tons  in  1939  and  255,200  in  1938,  as  re- 
ported to  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations.    The  estimate  is 
only  slightly  above  the  10-year  average  (1929-1938)  of  199,000  tons.  It 
is  about  9  percent  below  the  recent  5-year  average- (1934-1938)  of" 220,500 
tons ,  however. 


RAISINS: 


Estimated  production  in  principal  producing  countries 
average' 1929-1938 ,  annual  1938-1940  


Country 


Australia:  Lexias  .. 

Sultanas 

Greece  

Iran  b/  

Union  of  South  Afric 
Spain;  Malaga  ... 

Valencia 
Turkey:         Smyrna  . • 

Total  above  

United  States  c/ 

Total   


/ 


Average 
1929-1938 


Short  tons 


1938 


.  1939 

:  preliminary 


Short  tons:  Short  '  tons 


1940- 
prelimina ry 
Short  tons. 


7,500] 

9,300: 

8,000 

fa/  9,000 

49,900' 

70,300; 

47,000 

j a/  68,900 

24,800 

3'i,000; 

37,500 

j  31,900 

31,800 

36,000'; 

38,000 

:  '  38,000 

7,900 

11,600 : 

9,100 

:  9,000 

8,000 

6,500: a/ 

:  4,400  ■ 

:  5,000 

8,600 

6,500: 

5,800 

;  5,600 

60,500 

:  82,000: 

81,000 

;  33,000 

199,000 

256, 200 ' a/ 

230;  800" 

:    '  200,400 

212 , 600" 

:"'  290,000"""" 

245,000 

I   "'  "  "d/" 

411,600 

'     "546 , 200  *' 

475; 600" 

1  a/;-; 

CompilecT  f rom- of f iciaT~ahd  trade ~soU fees. 

aj  Revised,     b/  Based  chiefly  on  exports,     c/  Figures  of  California 
Cooperative  Crop  Reporting  Service,     d/    Not  yet  available. 

Growing  and  harvesting  conaitions  for  the  Australian,  South 
African,  and  Iranian  crops  were  above  average,  as  is  reflected  by  the 
production,  ™hile  in  Greece  they  were  good  at  the  start,  but  excessive 
rains  in  early  summer  caused  some  damage.     In  Spain,  growing  conditions 
were  good.     A  large  part  of  the  grapes  were  sold  for  fresh  consumption, 
however,  resulting  in  a  much  smaller  production  of  raisins  than  would 
have  been  the  ease  in  normal  times.     In  Turkey,  the  season  started  off 
well  with  indications  pointing  to  a  production  only  slightl^  below  the 
near-record  crop  of  1939.     The  early  season  favorable  situation  was 
changed  by  dry  weather  during  the  summer  nnd  heavy  rains  about  the  time 
the  fruit  was  on  the  driers.    The  combined  effect  of  drought  and  rain 
cut  production  to  the  lowest  volume  since  1931  and  the  second  lowest  in 
the  past  12  years.     The  quality  of  the  Turkish  raisins  is  also  below  that 
of  the  previous  year. 


The  1939-40  production  v/as  hard  to  move  into  export  channels 
because  of  blockades.    Australia  and  South  Africa  (Cape)  had  disposed 
of  the  bulk  of  their  production  before  the  war  broke  out.    After  the 
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outbreak  of  war,  the  United  Kingdom,    normally  the  world's  largest  imoorter 
of  raisins  and  currants,  placed  restrictions  on  imports  of  these  commodi- 
ties.    In  effect,  it  practically  limited  such  imports  to  either  the  British 
Dominions  or  to  countries  allied  with  Britain  in  the  war.     This  naturally 
enabled  Australia  and  the  Cape  to  dispose  of  the  balance  of  their  1939  pro- 
duction but  kept  raisins  from  certain  other  countries  out  of  the  United 
Kingdom  market . 

Export  data  for  Greece  are  not  available  at  this  time;  however,  it 
has  been  learned  from  sources  generally  accepted  as  reliable  that  during 
the  marketing  year  just  com-oleted,  exports  were  made  to  Germany,   the  Nether- 
lands, and  central  Europe  by  rail.     Demand  from  abroad  was  not  active,  and 
it  is  believed  that  a  sizeable  carry-over  must  exist,  although  no  estimates 
are  available.     No  information  has  jeen  received  on  the  disposition  of  the 
1939  production  in  Iran,  bat  it  is  assumed  that  most  of  the  exportable 
surplus  in  this  country  was  disposer,  of  to  the  Soviet  Union,  as  is  usually 
the  case.     The  Netherlands  had  received  nearly  1,000  tons  of  raisins  and 
Belgium  200  tons  from  Iran  before  t  be  invasion  of  these  two  countries. 

Disposal  of  the  Spanish  production  was    most  unsatisfactory,  according 
to  all  available  information.     The  United  Kingdom  bought  practically  nothing 
during  the  marketing  year,  while  sales  to  other  countries  were  extremely 
light.    The  consumption  of  raisins  within  the  country  was  encouraged,  but 
even  this  failed  to  take  care  of  all  the  production.     It  is  reported  that 
toward  the  end  of  the  season,  just  prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  new-crop 
raisins,  remaining,  old  stocks  were  sold  to  distilleries  and  wineries  at 
lo^er  price  levels. 

Turkish  exporters  faced  perhaps  the  most  difficult  merchandising 
problem  of  any.     They  had  sold  the  bulk  of  their  record-breaking  1938  pro- 
duction to  Germany  and  had  for  some  years  depended  on  heavy  sales  to  that 
country  and  eastern  European  countries.     The  1939  production  was  almost 
as  large,  and  because  of  the.  war  they  had  lost  most  of  the  usual  market. 
The  United  'Kingdom  stepped  in  and  agreed  to  purchase  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  available  raisins.     Turkish  export  and  British  imoort  data  are  not 
available,  but  considering  that  the  carry-over  into  the  1940-41  season  is 
only  11,000  short  tons,  it  must  be  presumed  that  exports  to  the  United 
Kingdom  were  large. 

United  States  exports  of  raisins  during  the  1939-40  season  (August- 
July)  totaled  59,559  short  tons  as  compared  with  78,162  tons  for  the  pre- 
vious season  and  71,836  for  the  1937-38  season.    United  States  exports  to 
European  countries  prior  to  the  war  constituted  about  86  percent  of  the 
total,  with  the  United  Kingdom  taking  over  40  percent.    Restrictions  on 
importation  of  various  commodities  in  the  United  Kingdom  resulted  in  im- 
ports of  American  raisins  dropping  from  31,744  tons  in  1938-39  to  16,029 
in  the  1939-40  season. 
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The  1940-41  marketing  season  faces  conditions  even  less  favorable 
than  those  of  the  previous  year.     The  Australian  and  South  African  new- 
crop  raisins  have  moved  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  other  Empire  markets  in 
good  volume  since  March.     Exportable  surpluses  should  soon  be  exhausted, 
and  such  supplies  as  the  United  Kingdom  requires  will  have  to  be  drawn 
from  other  sources. 

The  entry  of  Greece  into  the  war  will  make  it  difficult  to  export 
raisins  from  that  country.    Prior  to  the  Italian  invasion,  it  was  reported 
that  the  United  Kingdom  was  giving  some  thought  to  establishing  a  convoyed 
service  to  and  from  Greece  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  various  commodities 
from  that  country.     It  seems  fairly  certain  that  as  long  as  fighting  con- 
tinues between  Greece  and  Italy  there  will  be  no  exports  to  Germany  and 
other  central  European  countries.     It  is  possible  that  Greek  raisins  may 
now  reach  Britain.     The  outlook  for  exportation  of  raisins  from  Iran  is 
somewhat  obscure,  but  it  is  likely  to  follow  the  old  route  to  the  Soviet 
Union  and  central  Europe.     It  is  doubtful  if  any  will  reach  the  United 
Kingdom  or  the  Low  Countries. 

The  Spanish  trade,  as  has  been  previously  reported,  is  rather 
pessimistic  over  the  prospects  for  marketing  the  Spanish  raisins.  The 
United  Kingdom  has  not  resumed  its  purchases  as  the  new-crop  goods  began 
to  appear.     It  was  rumored  that  inquiries  had  been  received,  but  no  busi- 
ness has  so  far  been  reported  closed.     The  possibility  of  exporting  to 
Germany  and  central  Europe  is  discounted  by  the  trade,  as  the  cost  and  un- 
certainty of  transportation  by  railroad  almost  makes  it  prohibitive.  The 
Spanish  exporters  of  Muscats  at  Malaga  have  made  offers  to  American  im- 
porters f.o.b.  Lisbon,  but,  due  to  the  high  war-risk  insurance,  ocean 
freight  rates,  and  lack  of  transportation  facilities,  no  business  has  been 
reported.    Exports  are  expected  to  again  be  extremely  limited  unless  some 
unforseen  outlet  develops.    Domestic  consumption  is  expected  to  be  higher 
than  normal  due  to  shortages  of  other  foods. 

The  recent  Turki sh- German  trade  treaty,  in  i^hich  Germany  agreed  to 
purchase  4,400  short  tons  of  Smyrna  raisins,  has  not  yet  resulted  in  sales 
to  that  country.  The  currently  higher  price  levels,  transportation  diffi- 
culties, and  failure  of  Germany  to  deliver  in  advance  certain  railroad  and 
other  materials  as  agreed  are  given  as  the  reasons  for  the  failure  of  this 
business  to  materialize. 

The  British  Food  Ministry  has  agreed  to  purchase  5,500  tons  of 
Turkish  Smyrna  raisins  during  the  current  season.     This  business  was  dis- 
tributed among  firms  in  Izmir  by  the  Dried  Eruit  Packers  Association  with 
the  approval  of  the  British  Pood  Ministry.     Firms  having  Italian  or  German 
connections  were  excluded  from  such  orders.     The  British  Food  Ministry  has 
arranged  for  storage  in  warehouses  in  Izmir  until  shipping  space  can  be 
obtained.     The  trade  is  somewhat  concerned  over  this  year's  export  outlook, 
and,  unless  an  increased  demand  appears,  it  is  likely  that  there  will  be 
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a  sizeable  carry-over  into  the  next  season.     The  estimated  production  this 
year  was  33,000  short  tons,   to  which  must  he  added  the  estimated  carry- 
over from  the  1939  production  of  11,000  making  total  apparent  supplies  at 
the  start  of  the  present  season  of  44,000  tons. 

The  outlook  for  American  raisin  exports  to  Europe  is  discouraging. 
About  the  only  available  potential  outlet  in  Europe  is  the  United  Kingdom, 
but  this  country  still  has  import  restrictions  in  effect  that  will  prevent 
American  raisins  from  entering  Britain.     At  present  it  seems  probable  that 
Britain  will  purchase  most  of  the  raisin  requirements  this  season  in  Greece 
and  Turkey  until  Australian  and  South  African  goods  again  become  available 
in  March  1941,    Exports  to  countries  not  directly  involved  in  the  war  and 
outside  the  war. zone  probably  will  be  about  average  during  the  1940-41 
season.    United  States  export  data  as  shown  in  the  following  table  make  it 
evident  that  the  total  export  volume  can  be  expected  to  be  abnormally  low. 


RAISINS:    Exports  from  the  United  States,  crop  years, 
August-July,  average  1930-31  to  1939-40, 

_.   annual JL937-38  to  3. 939-40  

;  Average 

i  1930-31  to;    1937-38    \  1938-39 

_:„   I  _1.939-40 

;      Short  Short     j  Short 

tons       •      tons.  tons 


Country  of 
destination 


Belgium   j  1,949 

Canada  \  5,014 

Czechoslovakia  '•  145 

Denmark                                     :  829 

Finland  i  657 

France  . .  ;  2,  649 

Germany  •  3,630 

Ireland  ■  1,841 

Latvia  ■  106 

Lithuania  ■  90 

Netherlands   \  4,619 

Norway  :  1,036 

Poland-Danzig  :  *  376 

Sweden   :  5,071 

United  Kingdom                          ;  22,944 

Other  Europe  ;  561 

All  others  ;  7,781 

Total  ■  59,298 


3,257 
2,592 
515 
687 
1,519 
4,610 
1,127 
2,  224 
303 
162 
7,332 
2,088 
399 
5,714 
30,906 
517 
7,884 

71,836 


3,924 
2,857 
-  462 
2,095 
1,439 
4,  678 
613 
2,958 
221 
143 
8,796 
2,315 
7 

7,387 
31,744 
799 
7,724 

78,162 


1939-40 


Short 
tons 

2,  235 
4,  612 

1,706 
672 
449 
10 

4,078 


10,407 
2,554 

8,279 
16,029 
1,561 
6,967 

59,559 


Compiled  from  official  records,  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce, 
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psoductiob  or  cuur&his  in  Australia 

ABED  GREECE  A30VE  LAST  TEAS  

The  preliminary  1940  estimate  of  currant  production  in  Australia 
and  Greece  is  placed  at  153,400  short  tons  as  compared  with  147,800  tons 
in  1939  and  147,000  in  1938,  according  to  information  received  in  the 
Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  delations.     The  estimate  is  only  slightly 
below  the  10-year  average  (1929-1938)  of  153,800  tons  "but  about  5  percent 
below  the  recent  5-year  average  (1934-1938)  of  151,500  tons.     The  Austra- 
lian crop  was  produced  under  nearly  ideal  conditions,  whereas  that  of 
Greece  suffered  heavy  damage  from  diseases  "brought  on  by  excessive  rains 
in  liay  and  June. 

CUBRA1TTS:     Estimated  production  in  Australia  and  Greece, 

1929-1940 


Year 

Australia 

Greece 

Total 

Short  tons 

Short  tons 

Short 

tons 

21,200 

143,400 

164 

,600 

1930  

21,200 

147,400 

168 

,500 

1931  

19,400 

73,700 

93 

,100 

1932  

19,100 

142,200 

161 

,300 

1933  

18,300 

125,100 

143 

,400 

1934  

19,800 

150,000 

169 

,800 

1935  

23,500 

168,000 

191 

,500 

1935  

13,800 

133,000 

146 

,800 

1937  

20,400 

131,900 

152 

,300 

23,300 

b/ 

123, 700 

147 

,000 

25,800 

122,000 

b/  147 

,800 

1940  c/  , 

27,400 

y 

125^000 

b/  .153 

,400 

Average: 

1929- 

•1938  

20,000 

133,800  ■ 

.  153 

,800 

1934- 

•1938  

20 , 300 

141,300 

161 

,500 

Compiled  from  official  and  trade  sources. 

a/  Preliminary  estimate,    b/  Revised,     c/  Preliminary  forecast. 


•The  1939  Australian  harvest  was  practically  disposed  of  to  the 
United  Kingdom  and  other  Empire  markets  before  the  war  broke  out,  and 
therefore  Australia  had  little  difficulty  in  merchandising  its  crop.  In 
Greece  the  situation  was  entirely  different,  since  the  1939  currants 
were  hardly  harvested  when  the  war  broke  out.    The  United  Kingdom  and 
the  Netherlands  purchased  heavily  during  the  early  months  of  the  1939-40 
season,  while  sales  to  other  countries  showed  a  decline.     The -action 
taken  by  the  British  Ministry  of  Foods  in  December  1939,  which  limited 
the  importation  of  dried  fruits  into 'the  United  Kingdom,  had  a  depressing 
effect  on  the  market  and  one  from  which  it  had  not  yet  fully  recovered 
when  the  war  with  Italy  began.    The  Greek  Central  Currant  Office  reports 
indicate  that  the  1939-40  exports  were  only  slightly  under  1938-39. 
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GREUCE: 

Exports  of  currants 

,  crop  years 

1937-38  to  1939-40 

Country  of 

Utib  0J.Ilc.i0  J.  Oil 

1939-40 

:  Short  tons 

Short  tons 

Short  tons 

50,791 

57,666 

17,465 
10,342 
1,788 

7,508 
12,301 
2,084 

 :  8,806 

1,298 
4,041 

1,061 
3.421 

85.725 

84,041 

Central  Currant  Office,  Greece.        a/  Revised. 

The  1940  Australian,  currant  crop  is  now  practically  disposed  of  to 
the  United  Kingdom  and  other  Empire  sources  and  therefore  offers  no  fur- 
ther problem.    The  1941  Australian  crop,  which,  will  come  to  market  in 
February  of  that  year,  may  be  moved  in  much  the  same  manner  as  in  1940. 

The  Greek  1940  currants  had  hardly  been  harvested  when  that  country 
became  involved  in  the  war.    Before  the  beginning  of  hostilities  between 
Greece  and  Italy,  exporters  were  extremely  pessimistic  as  to  the  disposal 
of  the  crop.     The  United  Kingdom  had  been  out  of  the  currant  market  for 
some  time,  though  it  had  been  persistently  rumored  that  the  British  were 
planning  to  establish  a  convoyed  steamship  service  to  Greece  and  Turkey, 
which  in  some  quarters  was  expected  to  result  in  sales  of  currants  to  the 
United  Kingdom, ' 


It  was  also  thought  that  limited  sales  to  Germany  might  be  made, 
which  would  have  moved  overland  by  rail.     Exporters  were  hopeful  of  being- 
able  to  export  a,  small  quantity  to  the  United  States,  provided  the  Hellenic 
Lines  (Greek  Steamship  Company)  operating  between  Greek  and  Turkish  ports 
and  the  United  States  would  continue  to  stay  in  operation*    The  export 
situation  appeared  extremely  dull  by  mid-September,  and  as  a  relief  meas- 
ure the  Greek  Government  decided  to  buy  the  entire  crop  and  then  attempt  to 
export  as  much  as  possible  through  the  Central  Currant  Office. 

The  outbreak  of  the  Greek-Italian  hostilities  1ms  greatly  changed 
the  entire  export  outlook  for  the  present  crop.     It  is  likely  that  the 
anticipated  export  of  about  a  third  of  the  crop  to  Germany  and  other  cen- 
tral European  countries  will  not  now  be  possible.     The  Hellenic  Line  has 
been  reported  as  being  rerouted  via  the  Suez  Canal,  and  the  longer  haul  and 
resultant  higher  cost  may  prevent  exports  being  made  to  the  United  States. 
The  3ritish,  it  has  been  reported,  are  now  negotiating  for  the  purchase 
of  Greek  currants.     The  disposal  of  the  crop  now  will  depend  entirely  on 
the  policy  Britain  will  follow  in  this  connection  and  on  the  outcome  of  the 
Greek-Italian  hostilities. 
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NEW  CANADIAN-BRITISH  3AC0IT  AGRE2I-1MT 
INCLUDES  LA3GSB  VOLUZE,  LOWER  PRICES  .   .  . 

The  Canadian  Government  tinder  date  of  llavember  13,  1940,  approved 
the  terras  of  an  agreement  made  in  London  on  October  30,  1940,  under  which 
the  3ritish  Ministry  of  rood  will  purcha.se  weekly  an  average  quantity  of 
not  less  than  3,185,000  pounds  of  Canadian  bacon  and  hams,  commencing 
with  shipments  on  and  after  November  1,  194-0,  and  terminating  on  or  prior 
to  October  31,  1941.     Computed  on  an  annual  basis,  this  represents  425.6 
million  pounds.    Under  the  old  agreement  330  million  pounds  were  exported. 

At  present  it  is  estimated  that  6,500,000  hogs  will  be  marketed  in 
Canada,  in  1941,  a  25-percent  increase  over  estimated  marketings  for  1940. 
It  is  expected  that  total  marketings  this  year  will  reach  5,225,000,  com- 
pared with  3,700,000  hogs  marketed  in  1939. 

The  price  a.greed  upon  for  bacon  purchases  by  the  United  Kingdom, 
based  on  the  new  b aeon- and- hams-grading  system  recently  adopted,  are  317.72 
(Canadian  currency)  per  hundredweight  of  112  pounds  ($14.38  per  100  pounds 
American  currency),  for  Gra.de  A  Wiltshire  sides  and  $16.87  per  hundred- 
weight (313.69  per  100  pounds)  for  Grade  3  Wiltshire  sides.    The  new  Grade 
A  Canadian  price  is  about  12  percent  below  the  price  named  in  the  earlier 
agreement. 


CANADIAN  3AC0IT  AID  HAMS:     Prices  to  be  paid  by 
3ritish  Ministry  of  Food  f.o.b.  Canadian  seaboard, 
November  1,  1940-October  31,  1941 


Description 

Weight  : 

Canadian  : 
currency  : 

American 
currency  a/ 

Per  112  pounds; 

Per  100  pounds 

Pounds  ; 

Dollars 

Dollars 

•  45-80 

17.72  i 

14.38 

15.87 

13.69 

i  10-18 

13.55 

15.05 

ii  n     ii      ii  ii 

:  18-20' 

17.70 

14. 37 

:  10-20 

14.45 

11.73 

:  8-13 

20.65 

:  16.76 

i 22-36 

:  19.15 

:     -  .15,  54 

N.  A. A. F.I.  specia.l  cured  middles  b/ 

;  22-35 

:  20.30 

'  16.48 

25.20 

:  20.45 

Compiled  from  press  release  of  Canadian  Government,     a/  Conversions  made 
at  Canadian  official  rate  of  exchange  of  90.9090  cents  to  the  United 
States  dollar,    b/  Information  concerning  abbreviations  N.A.A.F.I.  not 
available.     Probably  National  Association  of  Food-Products  Industries. 
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The  new  schedule  of  prices  paid  to  Canadian  packers  "by  the  Bacon 
Board  for  the  various  selections  of  Wiltshire  sides  was- announced  Novem- 
ber 18,  1940,  in  connection  with  the  new  Canadian-British  bacon  agreement. 
The  price  range  varies  from  a  top  of  $16.10  Canadian  currency  ($15,35 
American)  per  100  pounds  delivered  at  Canadian  seaboard  for  Grade  A,  num- 
ber 1  sizeable,  to  $12.75  Canadian  currency  ($11.59  American)  per  100 
pounds  for  Grade  B,  number  3,  weighing  70-80  pounds  per  side.    There  are 
three  selections  of  Wiltshires  in  each  grade,  with  four  different  weight 
ranges  in  each  selection.    Thus,  packers  are  paid  various  prices  for  the 
Wiltshire  sides  that  they  deliver  at  the  seaboard,  whereas  the  Bacon  Board 
is  paid  a  flat  or  average  price,  as  shown  in  the  table  of  prices  paid  by 
the  British  Ministry  of  Eood  for  all  weights  and  selections. 


WILTSHIRE  SIDES:  Prices  paid  to  Canadian  packers  by  the  Bacon  Board 
 for  various  selections,  November  1,  1940-Qctober  31,  1941 


American  currency  a/ 
per  100  pounds 


Description 


Canadian  currency 
Der  100  pounds 


ana  weigm; 

Grade  A 

Grade  B 

Grade  A 

Grade  B 

Dollars 

Dollars 

;  Dollars 

Dollars 

No .  1  Leanest  « • 

55-65  

15.10 

15.35 

i  14.64 

13.95 

45-55   

:  15.90 

15.15 

:  14.45 

13.77 

65-70    

15.70 

14.95 

:  14.27 

13.59 

70-80  

14.70 

13.95 

;  13.36 

12.68 

No  .  2  Lean  - 

55-65  

15,80 

14.75 

14.36 

13.41 

45-55  . . i   

.15.50 

14.55 

14.09 

13.23 

65-70   

15.30 

14.35 

13.91 

13.05 

70-80   

14.30 

13.35 

13.00 

12.14 

No .  3  Prime  - 

55-65  

15.30 

14.15 

.  13.91 

12.86 

45-55   

15.10 

13.95 

13.73 

12.68 

65-70  

14.90 

13.75 

13.55 

12.50 

70-80   

13.90 

12.75 

12.64 

11.59 

Compiled  from  -press  release  of  the  Canadian  Government. 

a/  Conversions  made  at  Canadian  official  rate  of  exchange  of  90.9090 

cents  to  the  United  Sta.tes  dollar. 

Under  normal  conditions  there  is  a  preference  for  "sizeable" 
Wiltshires  weighing  , from  55  to  65  pounds.    These  are  processed  from  hog 
carcasses  weighing  from  143  to  168  pounds  or  hogs  weighing  alive  ap- 
proximately 190  to  224  pounds.    The  lightest  Wiltshire  sides,  weighing 
45  to  55  pounds  are  processed  from  hog  carcasses  weighing  116  to  141 
pounds  or  live  hogs  of  155  to  189  pounds,  whereas  the  heaviest  Wilt- 
shires, of  80  pounds,  are  processed  from  hog  carcasses  weighing  up  to 
205  pounds  or  live  hogs  of  about  270  pounds. 
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The  Canadian  Government  also  approved  on  N0vember  13,  1940,  terms  . 
of  an  agreement  reached  at  London  on  October  30,  1940,  whereby  the  British 
Ministry  of  Food  will  purchase  between  November  1,  1940,  and  October  31, 
1941,  approximately  10  million  pounds  of  pork  offals.     These  are  to  be 
shipped  monthly  at  the  rate  of  614,000  pound's,  of  livers,  112,000  pounds  of 
kidneys,  and  81,000  pounds  of  tongues,  and  the  British  Ministry  of  Food 
is  to  be  responsible  for  providing  shipping  space.    The  prices  to  be  paid 
by  the  British  Ministry  for  the  offals  are  as  follows:     Livers,  9.56  cents 
Canadian  currency  (8.69  cents  American)  per  pound;  kidneys,  12.14  cents. 
Canadian  (ll'.04  cents  American);  tongues,  11.07  cents  Canadian  (10.06  cents 
American  per  pound. 


HOG  MARKETING  SMALL  IN  ARGENTINA, 
EXPORT  PROSPECTS  POOR  

The  current  hog  situation  in  Argentina  is  characterized  by 
continued  small  marketings,  extremely  low  prices  for  both  hogs  and  corn, 
small  exports  of  pork  and  pork  products.',  and  unfavorable  export  prospects, 
according  to  a  report  to  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations  from 
Agricultural  Attache  Paul  0.  Nyhus  at  Buenos  Aires. 

In  the  early  part  of  1940  the  hog-corn  price  ratio  was  favorable 
to  hog  raising,  being  8.5  in  February,  and  there  was  a  widespread  inter- 
est in  expanding  hog  breeding  and  feeding  operations.     Therefore,  the  pig 
crop  this  fall  is  expected  to  be  somewhat  larger  than  a  year  ago.  Hog 
breeding  has  not  been  developed  to  a  large  extent  in  Argentina,  ^hich  is 
chiefly  a  cattle  and  sheep  raising  country,     l/    Hog  numbers  are  very 
small  in  relation  to  cattle  and  sheet).    At  the  time  of  the  last  census 
(1937)   there  were  33,207,000  cattle,  43,883,000  sheep,  'and  only  "3 , 966 , 000 
hogs  in  the  country. 

By  September  the  hog-corn  ratio  had  fallen  to.  7.5,,  although  above 
the  ratio  of  6.5  a  year  earlier.     Despite  the  abundance  of  corn  and  the 
current  low  corn  prices,  there  is  such  a  small  margin  between  hog  and  corn 
prices  that  there  is  now  little  inducement  to  feed  hogs.     In  view  of  the 
probability  of  being  unable  to  dispose  of  millions  of  tons  of  corn  other  than 
for  fuel,  it  is  possible,  that  the  Government,  may  make  corn  available  at 
lower  prices.    Unless,  cheap  corn  is  provided..,  hog  marketing  during  the 
next  calendar  year  may  be  no  larger  than  this  year.    Hog  marketings  in 
the  first  9  months  of  1940  numbered  662,000  head  compared  with  570,000  in 
the  same  period  of  1939.    During  the  entire  year  1939  total  hog  market-  f 
ings  reached  only  869,000  against  1,022,, 000  in  1938. 


1/  See  Foreign  Agriculture,  August  1940,  for  a  detailed  discussion  of 
hog  raising  in  Argentina. 
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.  Pork  production  in  Argentina  amounted  to  207  million  pounds  in 
1939,  which  was  an  increase  of  5  percent  above  1938.  The  hulk  of  the 
pork  production,  or  170  million  pounds,  was  consumed  at  home. 

The  export  market  for  pork  has  not  "been  good  this  year  and  became 
particularly  poor  with  the  decline  in  shipments  to  the  United  Kingdom  and 
with  the  extension  of  the  blockade  during  the  summer.     Pork  exports  in  the 
first  9  months  of  1940  amounted  to  5,289,000  pounds,  a  decrease  of  76 
percent  compared  with  the  same  period  of  1939.     Lard  exports,  which 
amounted  to  3,845,000  pounds,  were  53  percent  of  exports  in  January- 
September  1939.     The  United  Kingdom  normally  takes  pra.tically  all  of  the 
exports  of  frozen  pork  from  Argentina,  but  prior  to  the  extension  of  the 
blockade  this  year,  Italy  and  the  United  Kingdom  took  almost  equal  amounts. 
Discussions  under  way  in  October  involved  a  purchase  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment of  18  million  tons  of  frozen  pork,  which  if  it  materializes  will 
greatly  strengthen  the  local  market.     Increased  domestic  consumption  of 
pork  has  been  the  object  of  an  advertising  campaign  carried  on  by  the 
Argentine  Hog  Breeders  Association. 


EXPORTS  OP  IRISH  HOGS 

TO  GREAT  BRITAIN  RESTRICTED  .   .  . 

Ireland's  live-hog  exports  to  Great  Britain  were  restricted  at 
the  beginning  of  September  1940.     The  reason  for  the  restriction  was 
that  curer<j  in  Great  Britain  were  unable  to  deal  with  all  the  hogs  that 
were  rushed  in  af'oer  the  British  Ministry  of  Agriculture  announced  re- 
duced prices  for  succeeding  months.     The  price  of  bacon  hogs  was  reduced 
by  the  British  Ministry  of  Agriculture  on  September  30  to  $19.62  per  100 
pounds,  dressed  weight,  and  the  price  of  fresh-pork  hogs  to  $18.11.  The 
price  in  effect  from  June  29  to  September  30  was  $21.13  per  100  pounds, 
dressed  weight,  for  fat  hogs  up  to  180  pounds. 


HIGHER  PRICE  NAMED  IN 
NSW  CANADIAN-BRITISH 
CHEESE  AGREEMENT  .   .  . 

The  new  cheese  agreement  between  Canada  and  the  British  Food 
Ministry  was  approved  by  the  Canadian  Government  on  November  13,  1940, 
at  the  same  time  the  Bacon  Agreement  was  ratified.    Under  this  agree- 
ment the  British  Ministry  of  Food  agrees  to  purchase  from  the  Canadian 
Government  112  million  pounds  of  cheese  produced  during  the  season 
commencing  April  1,  1941,  and  ending  March  31,  1942,  at  14.40  cents 
(13.09  cents  American  currency)  a  pound,  delivered  at  Montreal,  for 
first  grade  (92  score  and  over).     Furthermore,  the  Ministry  of  Food  has 
agreed  to  take  such  additional  quantities  as  may  be  available  within 
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the  limit  of  British  requirements.    Cheese  ranks  next  to  wheat  in  the 
British  list  of  essential  food  products  owing  to  its.  concentrated  food 
value .  •  ■  ,  - ' 

The  former  agreement  was  for  78.2  million  pounds  of  cheese  at  a 
price  that  netted  the  Canadian  Government  14  cents.  Canadian  currency 
(12.72  cents  American)  a  pound  at  Montreal.    The  quantity  delivered  was 
90  million  pounds.  .... 

In  the  new  agreement,  the  Dairy  Products  Board' undertakes  to  make 
specified . shipments  monthly,  which  are  graduated  from  44'8,000  pounds  in 
April  1941  to  20  million  pounds  in  September  and  then  gradually  decreas- 
ing each  month  to  about  1  million  pounds, in  April  1942.     Shipping  space 
is  to  be  provided  for  by  the  Ministry,  of  Food  of.  the  United  Kingdom. 

Prices  to  be  paid  by  the, Ministry  of  Food  will  be  according  to 
the  following  schedule  on  the  basis  of  f.o.b.  ocean  steamer,  Montreal, 
and  in  the  case  of  shipments  made  subseouent  to  close  of  navigation, 
f.o.r.  Montreal. 

Prices  to  be  paid  for  Canadian  cheese 
by  the  . 
British  Food  Ministry 
April  1,  1941-March  31,  1942' 

Canadian  currency 
Quality  Cents  73er  pound 

1st  grade  (92  score  and  over)   ............  14.40 

2d    grade' (87  to  91  score)   .    13.90 

3rd  grade  (Under  87  score)  '. .  . ....    13.40 

American  currency 
Cents  per  pound 

1st  grade  (92  score  and  over)    •       •  13.09 

2d    grade  (87  to  91  score)   ;V.  ..  .'•  12.64 

3rd  grade  (Under  87  score)    .............  12.18 

Compiled  from  press  release  of  the  Canadian  Government,    a/  Conversions 
made  at  Canadian  official  rate  of  exchange  of  90-.9090  cents".  -:- 
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.IMPORTANT  CHOP  AREAS 
CEDED  BY  RUMANIA  ... 

Rumania  on  August  2,  1940,  formally  ceded  Bessarabia  and  a  part 
of  Bukovina  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  a  porti  m  of  Dobrudja  to  Bulgaria. 
On  August  30,  1940,  the  Commission  set  up  to  reconstruct  the  boundaries 
of  Hungary  and  Rumania  handed  down  its  preliminary  decision,  establish- 
ing the  general  course  of  the  line  separating  the  two  countries  but 
leaving  a  few  minor  questions  for  later  settlement. 

Because  of  these  recent  shifts  in  boundaries,  Rumania  has  lost 
some  25,000,000  acres  of  territory  or  about  34  percent  of  its  former 
area  of  72,907,000  acres.     The  economy  of  the  Kingdom  was  somewhat  more 
severely  affected  in  that  the  ceded  territories  comprised  35.3  percent  of 
the  cultivated  lands.     As  indicated  in  the  following  table,  the  economic 
importance  of  the  areas  ceded  to  the  Soviet  Union,  Hungary,  and  Bulgaria 
varied  considerably  when  measured  by  the  percentage  of  arable  land. 

CEDED  AREAS:     Total  and  arable  Land  of  Rumania  distributed 
among  "residual"  Rumania,  the  Soviet  Union, 
 Hungary,  and  Bulgaria,  by  recent  agreements  


Territory 


Bessarabia  and  Bukovina. 

ceded  to  the  Soviet  Union  .. 
Northern  Tv ansj 1 vania 

ceded  tc  1 "/angary   

South  '' :  .  'a 

ceded  lo  'Bulgaria   

Residual  Romania  

Total   '. 


Total  area 


1,000  acres 


12,362 

10,465 

a/  1,903 
48,177 


'2,907 


Arable  lan< 


irer  cent  age 
arable  to  total 


1,000  acres 


8,048 
3,015 

a/  1,033 


34 , 283 


Percent 

65 
29 

54 

46 


47 


American  Legation,  Bucharest. 

a/  Estimate  by  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations. 

By  far  the  severest  loss  to  Rumania  was  the  territories  ceded  to 
the  Soviet  Union,  which,  although  representing  17  percent  of  the  total 
area,  included  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  arable  land  (23  percent).  This 
region,  comprising  the  whole  of  the  agriculturally  rich  Province  of 
Bessarabia  and  the  larger  part  of  the  cultivated  lowlands  of  Bukovina,  is 
wooded  and  well  watered  in  the  north  and  extends  southward  through  rolling 
steppes  to  sandy  plains  in  the  south.     This  whole  region  is  the  western 
continuation  of  the  Russian  podsol  areas  to  the  north,  the  black-soil  belt 
in  the  center,  and  the  treeless,  semiarid  Black  Sea  litteral  to  the  south. 
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In  1938,  this  territory  produced  more  than  20  percent  of  the  Rumanian 
cereal  crops,  including  40  percent  of  the  "barley,  20  percent  of  the 
corn,  and  20  percent  of  the  wheat,  as  indicated. in  the  following  table. 


FIVE  CHIEF  CEREALS:     Production  in  Rumania  in  1938  distributed 

among  residual  Rumania  and  the  territories  ceded 
 to  the  Soviet  Union,  Hungary,  and  Bulgaria  


'■'  Bessarabia 

Part  of 

Southern  part 

Crop 

Residual  ! 

and  part  of  • 

Transylvania  ; 

of  Dobrudja  ' 

Total 

Rumania' : 

Bukovina  ceded  • 

ceded  to  ' 

ceded  to  • 

f o  rme  r 

to  So vie t  Union : 

Hungary 

Bulgaria 

Rumania 

1,000 

1 ,  noo 

1,000 

1,000  ; 

1,000 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels  • 

bushels 

Wheat  

121,635 

36 , 204 

15,458 

a/  7,202 

180,499 

Rye  

11,537 

6,015 

2,459 

a/  39 

20,050 

Barley  . . 

19,113 

:a/  15,288 

2,717  . 

.a/  1,102 

38,220 

.  20,184 

:a/  4,125 

6,936 

!  a/  :  432 

31,727 

Corn  .... 

•  143,962 

■a/  41,563 

18,251 

i a/  '  2,047 

205,623 

Total. . . 

:  316',  431 

102,995 

:  45,821 

10,872 

476,119 

American  Legation,  Bucharest.    (  See  last  paragraph,  page  837.) 
a/  Estimated  by'  Of fice  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations. 

The  relative  losses  in  food  and  industrial  plants  was  even  more 
significant.     In  1938,  more  than  80  percent  of  the  Rumanian  soybean  crop 
was  grown  in  Bessarabia  and  Bukovina,  as  well  as  more  than  70  percent  of 
the  sunflower  seed  and  nearly  20  percent  of  the  rapeseed,  from  which 
vegetable  oils  are  extracted.     This  region's  contribution  to  Rumania's 
potato  and  sugar-beet  crops  vas  around  30  percent. 

FOOD  AND  INDUSTRIAL  PLANTS:     Production  in.  Riunania  in  1938 
distributed  among  residual  Rumania  and  the  territories 


ceded 

to  the  Soviet  Union,  Hungary 

,  and  Bulgaria 

'  3essarabia 

Part  of 

Total 
former 

Rumania 

Commodity 

Residual 
Rumani  a 
a/ 

and  part  of  • 
Bukovina  ceded  ' 
to  Soviet  Union 

Transylvania 
ceded  to 
Hungary 

Sho  rt 

Short 

Short 

Short 

tons 

tons 

•  tons 

tons 

1,006,433 

612,656 

:  462,841 

2,081,940 

201,180 

17,260 

23,343 

241 , 783 

Sunf loiter  seed  ... 

46,719 

188,436 

:  19,304 

°54,459 

481,253 

254,193 

53,271 

793,717 

10,439 

46 , 270 

844 

57,553 

46,871 

11,204 

799 

58,874 

Fodder,  cultivated 

1 , 756 , 244 

386,148 

581,537 

2.723,929 

Total   

:  3,549,139 

1,516,177 

1,146,939 

6,212,255 

American  Legation,  Bucharest.     (See  last  paragraph,  page  837) 
a/  Includes  part  of  Dobrudja  ceded  to  Bulgaria.    Only  unimportant  quanti- 
ties of  these  commodities  produced  in  Dobrudja. 
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Although  only  11  percent  of  Rumania's  fruit  and  nut  trees  were 
located  in  Bessarabia  and  Bukovina,  the  dried  prune  export  industry 
was  located  near  Cishinau,  the  capital  of  Bessarabia,  which  was,  also, 
one  of  the  chief  export  centers  for  walnuts.     It  should  be  noted  that,  al- 
though "residual"  Rumania  retained  about  87  percent  of  its  plum  trees, 
these  do  not  represent  commercial  plantings  but  are  near-wild  trees  grow- 
ing about  the  peasants'   huts.    The  plums  are  used  almost  exclusively  for 
home-made  plum  brandy  or  low-gra.de  prunes  for  home  consumption. 

FRUIT:     Production  in  Rumania  in  1938  distributed  among 
residual  Rumania  and  the  territories  ceded  to 
 the  Soviet  Union,  Hungary,  and  Bulgaria  


I  :     Bessarabia    ;  Part  of  ;  _ 

Kind  of  fruit         !  Scania  i     and- part  of  |  Transylvania  j  f^ 

:  ay  :  Bukovina  ceded-  ceded  to  ;  Rumania 

 :  ~  jto  Soviet  Union:  Hungary  j  

.-Short  tons  ;    Short  tolls      :  Short  tons  :Short  tons 

Plum                                j  52,350  ■       3,501            !  4,371  :  60,222 

Walnut                            ;  3,802  \       1,668           j  388  •  5,858 

Apple                             j  5,670  i       1,879           \  2,752  •  10,302 

Pear                               i  2,798  :          628           i  598  [  4,023 

Cherry                          I  4,116  . '  ;       2,202           i  560  j  6,877 

Apricot                           :  1,778  j           382            I  .       61  !  2,221 

Peach                             I  993  j  35  ;  241  ;  1 , 270 

Total   -.   71,507   j      10,295            ]  8,971  ]  90,773 


American  Legation,  Bucharest.     (See  last  paragraph,  page  837.) 
a/  Includes  part  of  Dobrudja  ceded  to  Bulgaria.    This  region  was  not  an 
important  fruit  or  nut  area. 

With  the  cession  of  Bessarabia  and  part  of  Bukovina  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  Rumania  lost  20  percent  of  its  livestock,  including  27  percent 
of  its  horse  population,  and  roughly  20  percent  of  its  hogs  and  sheep. 


LIVESTOCK:     Production  in  Rumania  in  1938  distributed 

among  residual  Rumania  and  the  territories  ceded  to 
 the  Soviet  Union,  Hungary,  and  Bulgaria  


Kind 
of 
animal 

Residual 
Rumania 

;  Bessarabia 
:     and  part  of 
•Bukovina  ceded 
•  to  Soviet  Union 

l  — t»-o — .f/if_  — 

Part  of 
Transylvania 
ceded  to 
Hungary. 

Southern  part 
of  Dobrudja 
ceded  to 
Bulgaria 

Total 
fo rmer 
Rumania 

Cattle 
Horses 
Sheep 
Hogs 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

2,619,409 
1,329,857 
7,539,017 
2,062,412 

:  730,700 
!  600,586 
:  2,386,850 
j  610,000 

654,802 
156,223 
1,088,298 
293,891 

a/  348,000 
a/  6,000 
a/  814,000 
a/  3,000 

4,352,903 
2,162,666 
11,828,165 
2,969,403 

Total 

13,540,687 

4,328,136 

2,193,214 

1,251,000  '21,313,137 

American  Legation,  Bucharest.  (See  last  paragraph,  page  837.) 
a/  Estimate    by  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations. 
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Although  Bessarabia  and  part  of  Bukovina  ceded  to  the  Soviet  Union 
were  not  important  as  a  source  of  export  pork  and  lard,  it  did  supply  a 
very  considerable  portion  of  the  hogs  shipped  to  the  Bucharest  market.  On 
the  other  hand,  practically  the  entire  Karakul  sheep  industry  was  located 
in  .southern  Bessarabia,  and  this  loss  to  Rumania's  export  balance  is 
irreparable. 

Summa,ry  of  cession  to  Hungary 

On  August  30,  1940,  the  Hungarian- Rumanian  Commission  set  up  to 
reconstruct  the  boundaries  of  Hungary  and  Rumania  handed  down  its  prelim- 
inary decision.     The  definite  boundary  lines  of  the  new  Rumania,  cutting 
through  many  Provinces,  will  be  decided  later  by  the  Commission. 

An  important  portion  of  Transylvania  was  ceded  to  Hungary.  The 
area  of  this  district  was  10,465,000  acres  or  14  percent  of  total  Ru- 
mania, with  a  population,  according  to  the  1940  Rumanian  census,  of 
2,609,000  persons,  or  more  than  13  percent  of  the  population  of  Rumania. 

Much  of  the  northern  portion  of  this  part  of  Transylvania,  is  hilly 
to  mountainous  with  wooded  uplands.    The  agricultural  importance,  of  this 
ceded  territory  is  less  than  its  population  and  area  might  indicate,  be- 
cause only  28.8  percent,  or  3,015,000  acres,  is  ara„ble»     The  utilization 
of  this  land  was  approximately  71  percent  cereals,  10  percent  fodder,  and 
5  percent  hoed  plants.   

Transylvania  is  a  cereal-def icib  region.    The  territory  ceded  to 
Hungary,  besides  containing  the  largest  of  the  urban  centers,  includes, 
also,   the  most  important  of  the  industrial  regions  (lumber,  mining,  etc.) 
of  former  Transylvania.     The  ceded  territories  carried  13  percent  of  the 
population  of  Rumania  but  contributed  only  9  percent  of  the  Kingdom's 
cereal  production  of  1933.     The  maintainance  of  the  normal  food  situation 
in  northern  Transylvania  will- require  considerable  shipments  of  all 
cereals  from  Hungary  that  were  formerly  obtained  south  of  the  Transylvania.n 
Alps. 

iTorthern  Transylvania,  in  1938,  produced  more  than  22  percent  of 
the  Rumanian  potato  crop  and  more  than  21  percent  of  the  fodder  plants. 
Other  crops  were  relatively  unimportant. 

About  half  of  the  forest  area  in  Transylvania  has  been  ceded  to 
Hungary  (3.7  million  acres  out  of  a  total  of  7.7  million  acres).  The 
timber  is  divided,  1,730,000  acres  of  beech,  741,000  of  fir,  and  1,235,500 
of  pine. 

The  fruit  industry  in  tills  area,  is  relatively  unimportant,  the 
produce  for  the  most  part  being  locally  consumed.    Exceptions,  however, 
are  the  apple  and  plum  crops,  which  enter  into  interno-tional  trade. 
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The  livestock  industry  in  northern  Transylvania  was  organized  on  a 
domestic  basis.     The  ceded  territories  carried  12  percent  of  Rumania's  . 
cattle,  about  10  percent  of  the  hogs,  9  percent  of  the  sheep,  and  7  per- 
cent of  the  horses.     These  are  about  the  proportions  that  livestock  are 
carried  on  noncommercial  peasant  lands,   and  the  cession  of  northern 
Transylvania  to  Hungary  will  be  without  effect  on  that  country's  inter- 
national trade  in  animals  and  animal  products. . 

Summary  of  cession  to  Bulgaria 

Bulgaria  has  reoccupied  the  border  Provinces  of  Dobrudja  lost  to 
Rumania  after  the  war  of  1912.     Part  of  this  area,  is  rolling  and  wooded, 
but  more  than  half  -  54  percent  -  or  1,028,000  acres  are  arable.  The 
total  area  ceded  to  Bulgaria  was  1:,  895,000  acres  or  2.6  percent  of  the 
total  area  of  Rumania.     With  the  exception  of  wheat,  this  region  produced 
no  crop  of  export  significance,  and  its  livestock  industry  was  commercially 
negligible. 

Summary  of  cession  to  the  Soviet  Union 

The  cession  of  Rumanian  oilseed  croplands  to  the  Soviet  Union 
means  a  serious  loss.     These  oilseed  crops  were  produced  for  export, 
'largely  to  Germany,  and  the  Soviet  Union  policy  in  regard  to  these  crops 
is  not  as  yet  announced.     The  transfer,  however,  of  the  richest  parts  of 
Bessarabia  and  Bukovina  to  the  Soviet  Union  may  mean  a  decrease  and  pos- 
sibly the  gradual  disappearance  of  the  former  exportable  surpluses. 

Summary  of  Residual  Rumania  ; 

It  is  at  present  impossible  to  fully  estimate  the  effect  of  these 
changes  on  the  peace-time  economy  of  Europe.     The  commercial  hog  industry 
remains  in  "residual"  Rumania,  and  territorial  changes  will  probably  have 
Tittle  effect  on  the  former  pork  and  animal-fat  situation,   since  the' 
Rumanian  Government  will  doubtless  make  every  effort  to  maintain  hog 
production  at  former  levels  if  feedstuffs  can  be  made  available.  Exact 
figures  were- not.  received,  but  apparently  residual  Rumania  retained  a 
larger  percentage  of  Rumania's  population  than  its  wheat  lands,  and  it 
may  be  expected  that  Rumania's  contribution  of  wheat  to  Central  Europe 
will  be  proportionately  smaller  than  that  of  the  former  Kingdom. 

A  more  complete  study  of  the  geographical  divisions,  indicating 
the  Rumanian  crop  aveas  ceded  to  other  countries,  is  being  prepared.  Pro- 
duction, figures  for. 1933  for  Rumania  as  published  by  the  Ministry  of 
Agriculture  do  not  agree  with  those  furnished  by  the  American  Lega.tion  at 
Bucharest.    A  later  revision  may  be  available  in  Bucharest. 
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